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HE storm clouds have been rolling together during the 
week, but up to Friday evening they had not burst, 
though they are said to be bursting. The French Govern- 
ment has forbidden correspondents to join its armies, and 
the Prussian Government, though it has sanctioned their pre- 
sence, has imposed silence for the hour. Enough is known, how- 
ever, to assure the world that two immense armies—a French one 
exceeding 300,000 men, and a German one exceeding 400,000 men 
—are opposed to each other in the Valley of the Saar, and have 
commenced the great movement which must end in battle. Count 
Bismarck announced on ‘Tuesday through his semi-official litho- 
graphed sheet that all was ready, and that ‘‘German territory would 
be spared the direct inconvenience and burdens of war operations ;” 
while the Emperor of the French quitted St. Cloud on ‘Thursday for 
Metz. The German announcement points to a policy of invasion, 
and we incline to believe that Baron von Moltke, whose intelli- 
gence department is splendidly served, will succeed in securing 
the initiative. If he does, the battle ought to rage around St. 
Avold; if he does not, its centre should be Sarrelouis. The 
active commandant on the German side will be Prince Frederick 
Charles; on the French, the Dukede Magenta, Marshal MacMahon, 


A French fleet of seven ironclads has gone to the Baltic, and 
passed Skagen, the northern cape of Jutland, on the 27th inst. 
It is to make an “important diversion,” either by threatening the 
northern coast of Prussia, or by appearing before Copenhagen 
and compelling the Danish Government to declare war. ‘The 
fleet, however, carries no troops, or very few, and has still to 
reckon with the Prussian fleet, consisting of five ironclads, one of 
which, the King William, is, with one exception, the most for- 
midable vessel in the world. A much larger expedition is to 
follow, and is said to have started with 40,000 men—we distrust 
the number—but cannot be in time greatly to affect the main 
action. 


Count Bismarck has taken advantage of the final lull to strike 
a terrible diplomatic blow at France. He declares, in a telegram 
to Count LBernstorff, published on the 28th inst., that the 
French Ambassador proposed to him—during the Luxemburg 
affair—a Draft Treaty, in his own handwriting, which has been 
shown to Lord A. Loftus, and will be photographed for public 
inspection. By this treaty the Emperor Napoleon agreed to 
sanction the fusion of the South-German States with the Con- 
federation and to guarantee the new Germany, on condition that 
Prussia should invite the King of Holland to sell Luxemburg, 
should consent to the French conquest of Belgium, and should 
agree to fight, by sea and land, “ any Power who might on account 
of such conquest declare war on France,”—that is, of course, 
Great Britain. Count Bismarck has, moreover, ‘‘ reason to believe 
that had not the proposal been made public, after our armaments 





and all classes are now ready to defend the national inde- 
pendence. At home, the Government, while deprecating 
immediate discussion in Parliament, has declared in both 
Houses that explanations will be demanded both from Prussia 
and France, and has issued quiet orders to concentrate the Fleet, 
to bring up the Artillery to its highest point, and to hurry on 
recruiting, which has most unfortunately been allowed to become 
slack, Mr. Disraeli has given notice for Monday of an intention 
to call the attention of the House to the position of this country 
with reference to the war, and there is a report—for which we de 
not vouch—that a supplementary budget is to be introduced. The 
greatest activity prevails at Woolwich; all plans of economy are 
suspended ; and strong efforts are being made to bring the regi- 
ments of the Line up to their highest level. It was expected that 
Government would have made some declaration on ‘Thursday, but 
it did not, Lord Granville confining himself to a description of his 
own action in the period before the Deluge,—the negotiations be- 
fore the War. It is, however, universally understood that the 
Cabinet has decided not to permit the absorption of Belgiun ig 
France. 


The ferment would have been far greater but for great divi- 
sion of opinion, first as to the authenticity, and next as to the 
authorship of the Draft Treaty. Count Bismarck somewhat 
imprudently published it, first of all, in the 7’imes of Monday, 
thus enabling a newspaper or two, deeply liés with the French 
Government, to deny its authenticity. That Government itself 
also denied it, though it allowed through the Journal Ojficiel that 
there had been “negotiations,” and though the Emperor of the 
French admitted to an agent of the Telegraph that he had asked 
for Luxemburg, Landau, and a “ few towns,” and asserted that 
Count Bismarck had asked for Holland. At first, therefore, the 
newspapers in the interest of France pronounced the Treaty a 
forgery concocted by the Times to punish the refusal to receive a 
Correspondent, then declared it an exaggeration of certain pour- 
partlers, and finally maintained that it was Count Bismarck who had 
drawn it up,—which, considering that it gives Prussia nothing, is 
perhaps the cleverest theory of all. As, however, the evidence 
accumulates, the public ceases to be divided, and in a short time 
all England will believe the truth,—that the Emperor of the 
French did, while professing friendship for both, propose the 
seizure of Belgium, and consequent war with this country. It 
will not acquit Count Bismarck of listening too patiently to suck 
proposals, but will remember that his Governmeut professed ne 
special friendship either for Holland or Great Britain. is fault 
is ambition ; the Emperor's is faithlessness. 


The North-German Gazette, the official organ of Count Bis- 
marck, says other revelations are at hand. Prince Napoleon, it 
says, on his visit to Berlin, threw out hints about the French- 
speaking cantons of Switzerland, and declared that in Piedmont 
it was impossible to decide where French ended and Italian 
began. The German Chancellor himself adds that in 1866 
Napoleon offered to aid him against Austria with 300,000 troops, 
in return for the cession of certain districts on the Rhine. All 
these statements are intended to increase the isolation of France 
in Europe, already nearly complete, and all, whether true or false, 
indicate one curious fact. ‘be Hohenzollerns do not intend te 
end this war without the dethronement of the Bonapartes. ‘Lhey 
never would have betrayed the Emperor so completely, if they had 
expected ever to negotiate with him again. We did much the 
same thing just before the Crimean war, publishing the Czar’s 
offer of Egypt and Candia, and we suppose it is all right; but 
somehow, such revelations leave in the minds even of those whe 


ou both sides were complete, France would have proposed to us | profit by them a lurking doubt whether, if such confidences are te 


jointly to carry out M. Benedetti’s proposal against unarmed | be betrayed, diplomacy is any longer possible. 


Europe, and to conclude peace at Belgium's cost.” 





This revelation of an almost matchless perfidy has, of course, 


The lawyer's 
evidence is being taken against his client. 





The only Parliamentary discussion upon the Draft Treaty was 


excited a ferment both in Belgium and Great Britain. In Belgium | commenced by Mr. Disraeli on Monday, when he complained of 
a latent sympathy with France has instantly disappeared, | delay in producing papers, denounced the reticence maintained 
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Sai. 
Germany has gone far on its way to mitigate the evils of naval 


towards the House, and asked for information about a projected | 
warfare by the following decree, dated July 18, and signed by the 


Treaty which involved the extinction of Belgium—* an extinction | 
which I look upon as a calamity to Europe and an injary to this | King and Bismarck :—* Freuch merchant vessels shall not be 
couutry,”—andaffected ‘engagements entered intoby thiskingdom subject to be captured or seized as prizes of war by vessels of the 
which will demand the gravest consideration.” Mr. Gladstone, in , Royal Navy of the Confederation. ‘This rule does not of course 
reply explained the delay in producing documents by the necessity _ apply to those vessels which would be subject to capture or seizure 
of bringing them down to the very latest date, declared that Mr. if they were neutral vessels.” It will be observed that no 
Disracli ‘‘ had not in the slightest degree overstated the gravity” reciprocity is asked for, but it is probable that France will adopt 
of the Draft Treaty, and concluded by saying, ‘We consider the same policy, and the fleet on its way to the Baltic has cap- 


that the publication of such a paper as this professed project of , tured nothing. 


treaty between France and Prussia, and for the objects set forth We have received endless maps of the seat of war, all bearing 
in it, must immediately draw forth, from the spontaneous action of marks of hasty manufacture. ‘Lhe cheap maps, in particular ae 
the two Governments concerned, all the decterations that can be | atrocious, the railways running apparently according to the drafts. 
necessary for the fullest elucidation of the subject.” | man's discretion, ond halt hes monk necessary places being omitted. 
The Emperor arrived at Metz on ‘Thursday, and immediately The maps issued by the daily papers are almost equally bad, 
issued the following proclamation to his army :—“ Soldiers !--1 though for another reason,—an indistinctness as to boundaries, 
am about to place myself at your head, to defend the honour and | due in part to the unavoidable absence of colour. We are, how- 
the soil of the country. You go to fight against one of the best CVs strongly under the impression that the draftsman who pre- 
armies in Europe, but others who were quite as worthy were pared the chart first issued by the Times believed Saxony to be a 
| non-federated State. The clearest, on the whole, perhaps, is Wyld’s, 

but that might be very much improved by greater distinctness in 
the delineation of railways and minor rivers. Mr. Bacon has hit 
on a good idea ia his ‘large print maps,” but it is very imperfectly 








unable to resist your bravery. It will be the same again at the 
present time. The war which is now commencing will be a long 
and severe one, since it will have for the scene of its operations : 
places full of fortresses and obstacles; but nothing is too difficult | ‘ Ee PS 
for the soldiers of Africa, the Crimea, China, Italy, and Mexico, | Werke lout, at the cost of omissions which make them entirely use- 
You will again prove what the French Army, animated by the | oe Rn eergerenyy of Petermann’s map of North-East Franee, 
sentiment of duty, maintained by discipline, and inspired with | PUYHS* Lin “ Stieler’s Hand Atlas,” if corrected for railways 
love of country, can perform. Whatever road we may take | would be worth five-sixths of all the rubbish now offered to the 


beyond our frontiers we shall find glorious traces of our fathers, sacetialieamacicin 
We will prove ourselves worthy of them.” ‘The tone of that | The ruin worked by this war on ‘Change has been terrible, but 
address is to English ears remarkably good, but to French ears it | not, perhaps, unhealthy. It seems that a mania for speculation 
will seem to lack spirit. The French army does not anticipate a | had set in; quiet people all over England were buying and selling 
long and severe war, but a grand battle, followed by an imme- | time-bargains, and when the crash came could not meet their 
diate march upon Berlin. engagements. ‘Thirty-six brokers and dealers have failed, there 
See is a rumour of a terrible failure on Friday evening, and the 
The Pall Juli Gazette gives a valuable but very discreditable | worst will not be known till Thursday, the 4th prox., when the 
account of the military foree within the United Kingdom, It | Consol account will be cleared off. ‘That once over, values ought 
consists, it says, of 22 cavalry regiments, numbering 400 each, or, | to recover ; but what with the war, and the rise in the rate of dis- 
say, 8,800 men ; and 68 battalions of infantry, or, taking as average | count to five per cent., and the explosion within the ‘ House,” 
strength 500, 34,000 men, which is increased by the higher com- | brokers will be more careful, and the public, we hope, a little 
plement allowed the Guards to 36,000. The total force, exclusive | more moral. Betting without means to pay if you lose is swind- 
of Artillery, which is usually in good order, is 44,800 men, about | ling, neither more nor less, whether the swindle is arranged on 
half what we need to meet any sudden emergency. If these | ’Change or at Tattersall’s. 
statements are true, or anything like true, the battalions should be 
brought up to their war strength, 1,200 men, without the loss of 
an hour. The Government relies on the Volunteers, but where are 
their breech-loaders ? 


public. 


Mr. Gladstone acted as chairman at the dinner of the Cobden 
Club on Saturday, and made a speech on Mr. Cobden and Free 
Trade which contained one noteworthy idea. He doubted whe- 

. he SE EERE = ther Englishmen were much better or wiser than their neighbours, 

Lord Northbrook, Under-Secretary for War, stated on Tuesday | put thought it part of the “ designs of Providence to employ each 
in the Lords that Sir H. Storks had authorized him to declare country in solving certain social, moral, and political problems for 
that ‘as to artillery, small arms, and ammunition the country had | the benefit of others. Countries are put through the fire, as it 
never been better provided than at present.” Moreover, the were, in order to try the effect of the process.” For example, there 
effective force of Infantry at home was 40,500, and the Reserve | j, railway communication. England solved that problem, but in 
21,500. ‘That would make 60,000 men,—for in an emergency Ire- | ¢he process flung a hundred millions into the sea. Is not that 
land could be garrisoned by Volunteers ; but we should like to know | carrying the theory of Providential goverament—in which we 
what makes the Government so confident that it will always be able entirely believe—to the verge of common-sense? Surely the 
to lay its hand on the reserves. In Prussia the system is simple. object of punishment—and if loss is arranged by Providence, it is 
If you are liable, you appear; if'you do not, you are shot by sum- | in the nature of punishment—must be the discipline of the suf- 
mary court-martial as a deserter. Consequently, everybody | furor not the education of his neighbours. It is a little difficult 
appears, and nobody is shot. If English nerves could be braced | tg conceive of God making whipping-boys of English share- 
up to that point, many things would be easy; but then they are | holders, in order that French shareholders may lose a little les 
not braced up, nor will be till a catastrophe has occurred. ‘The | money. 

Government must rely on the Line, and its clear duty is to fill 
the Line up, and if necessary ask afterwards for sanction. If it . 
does not, we will not guarantee even to this Administration a | #mid a unanimous expression of approval, the only point strongly 
month’s continuance in power. | reserved being the election of School Boards by ballot. Lord 

. Shaftesbury, whose opinion was by far the most important, hoped 
little from the Bill—apparently on the old ground that God has no 
need of human knowledge—but considered it nevertheless an 
admirable one, denied from his immense experience the existence 
of any religious difliculty, and brought forward some ‘new and 





The Edueation Bill has been read a second time in the Lords, 


The latest news as regards neutral Powers may be summed up 
in a very short paragraph. ussia remains nominally neutral, 
but her troops are concentrating in Poland, where there is grow- 
ing agitation, and the Imperial Guard, 60,000 strong, draws 
towards the frontier of Posen, where the centre of any new Polish! most valuable facts with respect to compulsion. Ile main- 
movement would be found. Austria is neutral, but slowly | tained compulsion to be impossible, the class you wish 
beginuing to arm, without the consent of her German subjects. | to compel being, in fact, nomadic. Of the 40,000 children 
Denmark: is still quiescent. Italy has made some sort of arrange- | on the books of the Ragged Schools, not 2 per cent. attend or can 
ment with Napoleon, obtaining Rome in return for some service | attend for an entire year, and there are 60,000 persons wandering 
not specified, which may be only quiescence; and Holland is | ‘like Scythians’’ round London who do not remain six months in 
agitated by words which she considers, or chooses to consider, any one place. Ile believed the only effective method of compul- 
threats from Berlin. Belgium is completely under arms, but will! sion would be to take all the Arab children in England, say 
apparently only try to protect Antwerp, where the Royal family, | 400,000, feed, clothe, and teach them—a thought which opens 


the national treasure, and a large boly of troops are already | up magnificent vistas of possibility, but is not, we fear, very 
gathered, practical. 
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As usual of late years, the first benefit of the war falls to the | There was a funny debate in the House of Commons last 
share of Italy. Instigated partly by a desire to get finally rid of Friday on the second reading of the Census Bill. Everybody 
an unendurable burden, partly by the hope of an Italian contingent, | wanted his own pet crotchet inserted in the Act. After the usual 
put chiefly by the certainty that the Revolution, with the secret | fuss about the religious census, which Dissenters cannot endure 
sympathy of all Italians and all Protestants, would precipitate | because as they say it “tickets” them, while the two feeblest 
itself on Rome, Napoleon has ordered the evacuation of the city. | sects—-Catholics and Jews—are proud to be ticketed, and which 
Infallibility must take care of itself. The Italian Government is|ended in giving up the idea, Mr. Bass wanted a census of 
zequested to protect the frontiers of the States of the Church, and | landed proprietors, which would be of no use unless acreage were 
will of course do so, and on the first énevte in Rome march in and | given, and which exists, we know, in some Blue-Book, though we 
restrain the Revolution. Once in, the Pope must either reconcile | cannot remember its title; Mr. Assheton wanted a census 








himself with Italy or depart to Malta, and will probably accept lunatics; Mr. Chadwick wanted everything 
the Statistical Society wanted; and Sir J. Lubbock wanted, 


of all things in the werld, a return of all consanguine- 
ous marriages, with their results. At least we suppose he 
wanted their results, for he said he wished to ascertain 
whether breeding in-and-in was as injurious to human beings as 
to animals and vegetables. All these gentlemen seem to forget 
that the Census cannot be taken at all except with the consent of 
the people, and that the people, if too mach bored or puzzled, will 
resist. ‘The return of ages already annoys them, and is in conse. 
quence utterly delusive. Of the million of domestic servants, 
not one in five hundred gives his or her age accurately. 


the second alternative. Within one month of the declaration of 
the dogma, it is probable that the Papacy will for the last time 
quit Rome. 

Mr. Gladstone on Wednesday delivered a speech upon the Ballot 
‘which, but for the war, would have been an immense event. Ile 
declared for manhood suffrage. Ile thought that household 
suffrage involved in principle unlimited suffrage. ‘* When we 
have adopted household suffrage, we have, I think, practically 
adopted the principle that every man who is not disabled in point 
of age, of crime, of poverty, or through some other positive dis- 
qualification, is politically competent to exercise the suffrage ; and 
it is a simple question of time and convenience when this suffrage 
shall be placed in his hands. To draw a distinction between 
household suffrage and lodger suffrage, provided the lodger bea 
person who has a certain permanence in his residential tenure, 
would be, in my opinion, wholly impossible ; to draw a distinction 
between boroughs and counties is, I think, virtually impracticable.” 
Every man, in fact, of full age, not a criminal or a pauper, ought 
to have a vote. It will come to that at last, no doubt, though we 
hope first to educate the people ; but only two months ago that 
speech would have acted like a shell thrown into the Liberal party. 
Even now we wish Mr. Gladstone would give us a little light upon 
the war, and England's duty in it, instead of pressing propositions 
which nobody denies, anc nobody wants to take out of the region 
of abstract thought. Votes for cottagers by and by ; just now we 
want Sniders for the Volunteers. . 


Our system of executing criminals must be changed, or the 
punishment of death will be abolished. The unutterable horror 
of the scene at Dublin, on the execution of Andrew Carr, will be 
too much for the popular imagination, as, indeed, it is for the 
imagination of the educated. Andrew Carr had been sentenced 
for the murder of his paramour, and was ordered to be hung on 
Thursday, in Richmond Bridewell. ‘The wretched man was 
pinioned in the usual way, but the drop had been made too 
long—14 feet—the man was large and heavy, there was a 
tremendous ‘jerk, and a headless body fell to the ground spouting 
blood. The head had been literally torn from the body. Such 
a catastrophe is entirely without precedent, and had it occurred at 
a public execution, nothing could have saved the lives of the 
officials. If Mr. Bruce could ever be induced to do anything, 
the mitrailleuse would replace the scaffold this’session. Horrors 
of this kind oppress human nature and ‘ demoralize the guillo- 
tine.” 

The Duke of Argyll presented the Indian financial statement 
to the House of Peers on Thursday. ‘Twelve peers attended to 
listen to it. The main fact of the speech was that there had been 
another muddle in Indian accounts, and that owing partly to blun- 
ders in arithmetic, partly to reductions, and partly to the rise 
in some items of revenue, the deficit for 1859-70, which was 
believed to be £1,500,000, had disappeared, and had been re- 
placed by a surplus of £200,000. That is to say, Lord Mayo 
has telegraphed that statement, and if the receipts are added 
up right in all the Presidencies, which is improbable, and nobody 
has forgotten an expenditure of a million or so, which is unusual, 


| of idiots and 





then the surplus exists. The Duke, however, sees danger in the 
coming year and defends the income-tax, which he says, if imposed | 
on landlords as well as traders, might be made permanent. We 
greatly fear if he has issued that order he will hear something 
from the Zemiudars of Bengal hitherto so faithful, on whom he 
is putting not only the income-tax, which may be fair, but | 
‘cesses’ for education, which are direct additions to the land- | 
tax which we solemnly pledged the public faith not to inereae. | 
Those cesses are placed specially on the land, not, like the income- 
tax, on receipts from every source, which is precisely what we | 
engaged not to do. We shall have to copy the American Con- 
stitution in the next Regulating Act, and forbil the Indian 
Legislature to pass any law dissolving the obligation of a 
contract. 





A point of curiously wide interest was raised during the dis- 
cussion of ‘Thursday on the annual vote for Mducation.. It appears 
that no class suffers more from want of provision for old age than 
the Certificated Schoolmasters, and Mr. Forster is considering 
whether some form of pension is not possible for them. We wish 
the Treasury could find time to look into the whole question, and 
decide whether the Indian system is not applicable to this country. 
There every civil servant of the State can, by payment of a fixed 
per-centage on his salary, secure to himself a pension for old age 
and an annuity for his widow. Government only helps by 
granting liberal interest and by a guarantee. If such a system could 
be established in England, wages might be iucreased three per 
cent., but we should gradually be rid of all dead-weight, and the 
lives of whole classes would be rendered easier. People want 
pensions after a fixed term, not on a system which punishes them 
for keeping fit for work. 


There is some honesty left in the world yet, and some con- 
sideration. A correspondent of the Standard who signs himself 
“‘ Verax,” lost his pocket-book with notes to the amount of £45. It 
was found by a poor ragged old man living in a thieves’ court off 
Holborn, who, finding the owner’s card, informed him of his dis- 
covery, protected him from the thieves, and restored his property, 
secretly, because, as he said, if his neighbours heard of it they 
‘¢ would make the place too ’ot to ‘old ‘im.” “ Verax ” gave him £5, 
and he was overwhelmed with surprise. ‘‘‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘governor, [ did expect summit jist to drink your 'ealta, but can 
you spare all this? I assured him I could, and was well pleased 
to do so; and he wished me farewell, with many of God’s 
blessings, declaring I was a ‘ reglar stunner,’ and ‘a gen'l’man 
all up my back,’ with several other mysterious compliments.” 
The words we have underlined strike us more pleasantly than the 
honesty displayed. Honesty still exists among us, but considera- 
tion by the poor for the comparatively rich is deal. Nothing is 
worse in all our civilization than the savage greed which our 
present system of life has developed among the poor. ‘Thousands 
who would not steal hate those about them with a bitter hatred 
merely for showing thrift. 





Coroners’ juries are beginning to be ashamed of the verdict of 
“‘ temporary insanity ” in cases of suicide, but seem unable to hit 
upon any compromise between flo de se and falsehood. Ellen 
Elizabeth Dent, servant to Dr. W. Evans, Hampstead, poisoned 
herself because her lover had deserted her. She told her master 
so, it was proved that her death was caused by strychnine, but 
still the jury returned that there was no evidence to show how she 
took that poison. There was evidence, and quite enough, and the 
verdict is no more true than the usual and ridiculous one of 
insanity. Would the simple verdict “ Died of strychnine” be 
illegal ? 


‘The latest news, Friday, 9 p.m., speaks of severe skirmishes 
across the frontier, near Saarbriick, between German reconnoitring 
parties and French videttes; and the latest ramour—very doubt- 
ful—of a naval engagement in which a French ironclad was 


destroyed. 





Consols were on Friday evening 89} to 89}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_e——_ 
THE WAR. 


HE Armies are face to face in the Valley of the Saar, and 
perhaps before these words are issued, certainly before 

next Saturday, Germany and France, each in perfect readi- 
ness, each in complete equipment, each burning with en- 
thusiasm, will have commenced the struggle which is to 
decide for this century the leadership of the world. As yet 
the auguries are with the Teuton. The Emperor of the 
French, whether pressed by some unexplained necessity, or 
intent on some over-subtle combination, or, as we believe, 
deceived by his hopes from some subterranean intrigue, has 
allowed his great adversary, whose fearful strength no one 
in his Empire but himself thoroughly comprehends, to secure 
the fourteen days which was all he needed for preparation. 
War was declared on the 15th, no advance was made till the 
29th, and within those fourteen days Germany, from Posen 
to the Lake of Constance, has rolled itself together in arms 
to bar Napoleon’s road. We would ask any of our readers 
who may still be fascinated by French traditions or French 
confidence, or are still influenced by the delusion that 
Germany is slow, or are still doubtful if she has been 
united, to reflect on what has been accomplished within those 
fourteen days. In a silence like that of the grave, silence 
absolutely without precedent, and explicable only by a 
willing submission to an inexorable rule, Germany has 
been turned into a camp, her youth en masse into soldiers, 
her cities into fortified positions. More than a wuillion 


of men, three-fourths of them on the 14th peaceful 
citizens, scattered over countries many times the size 
of England, have flung down their tools, stepped 


silently to places marked out for them for years, and on 
railways turned at an hour’s notice into a branch of the 
transport service of the State, have been carried as fully 
equipped and organized soldiers to points selected for their 
rendezvous by Baron yon Moltke nearly four years ago. Through 
great provinces which but yesterday were independent, amidst 
‘‘ tribes” divided or hostile for centuries, using Governments 
whose manifestoes against Prussia are hardly dry as trusted 
instruments, the iron Prussian organization has worked as 
smoothly as some magnificent machine. The steruness of 
that organization, which inflicts death for desertion or dis- 
obedience, is not needed, for all are willing; but the sternness 
makes men prompt, and from every division of the Empire, 
from disaffected Frankfort as from faithful Berlin, from 
Dresden as from Diisseldorf, from Hesse as from the Saxon 
Duchies, the accounts are always the same,—the announcement 
of war arrives at noon, at night comes the summons to all 
enrolled citizens, and next day the deserted streets show that 
all the youth, ready as veterans and as skilled, are on their way 
to the front. That front, as we intimated last week, faces the 
armaments accumulated by Napoleon in the north-east corner 
of France, in the triangle formed by a line drawn from Metz to 
Strasburg. An army which we estimate at 450,000 men, or 
100,000 more than that of France, has gathered beyond Saar- 
briick, stretching back to Tréves and Mayence, and the Prussian 
chiefs have, as we predicted last week, announced that their 
policy is one of magnificent audacity. Germany will not wait 
to be invaded, still less will she, in obedience to a policy 
which has found friends in England, but which, had it been 
adopted, would have justified insurrection, abandon the faithful 
people of the Rhineland to the most exacting of invaders. 
Summoning the Russians to hold down Poland—the lnperial 
Guard is already on the frontier of Posen—sending General 
Falkenstein with a corps darmeée of 50,000 men to watch the 
Elbe and the coast, despatching the Crown Prince to hurry up 
the armies of the South towards Breisach, whence, should the 
great battle be won, they can enter France in unbroken strength, 
Baron von Moltke urges his main battle forward upon Paris. 
If he wins, the Empire—we do not say France—will be over- 
thrown, and he can move forward more leisurely to the next 
field of battle; if he loses, he can retreat upon the fortresses 
of the Rhine, there once more to arrest the enemy, while a 
second army, as numerous as the first, now forming along the 
Weser, comes up rapidly to his aid. Whether he will win 
or not, whether he has even the better chance of winning, 
scarcely any man in Europe is competent to say. The French 


army, though, as we believe, outnumbered, is large enough for 
its work, is well placed, though on somewhat too small a 
surface, is splendidly equipped, and is full of that gay, boastful, 
but dare-deyil self-confidence which irritates Englishmen and 


a 

Germans, but which, being real and not affected, acts on 
Southerners like wine, and has carried the tricolour into eye 
capital of the Continent. Marshal Lebouf, its real head, has 
the confidence of the Army. The Chassepdt, though it has been 
tried against the Needle-gun without shaking Prussian conf- 
dence, is a splendid weapon, and the mitrailleuse, though only 
formidable in certain positions, may in those positions de- 
moralize a brigade. No one is ever safe under any circum- 
stances who reckons on the repulse of a French Army. The 
special correspondents, bewildered by the organized flurry around 
them, hint at a failure in the Intendance, talk about meat 
without cooking-pots and cooking-pots without meat, about 
this that and the other which is deficient; but in French 
armies the sound of the cannon soon produces order, and 
France will not be defeated by any momentary muddle. The 
solitary circumstance against her other than her cause, and 
her deficiency as we believe in numbers, is that she is led by 
Napoleon,—that is, by aman who makes war as he makes 
coups d'etat, like a conspirator ; who fights in order to obtain 
grand scenic effects ; who if he finds a genius in his army must 
think before he uses him whether genius is compatible with im- 
plicit devotion to Cresar; and who, unless we wholly misread his 
manifestoes in this war, deeply mistrusts his fate. There is 
dejection in his bearing, dejection as of a man who feels a 
self-imposed task too heavy for endurance. 
An idea is current in England that the Emperor has beem 
| waiting to prepare a splendid diversion in North Germany, and 
| he may, of course, have in reserve some striking surprise,—such, 
| for example, as a repetition of his uncle’s plan of compelling 
| Denmark to place herself and her fleet at his disposal. With 
the whole Danish army at his back, the leader of the 
| Northern Expedition might, no doubt, detach a strong Prussian 
force from the graver battle. We doubt, however, whether 
| Denmark is prepared for a step which, if it failed, would lead 
| to her extinction; whether, even if prepared, her army could 
advance beyond Schleswig ; and whether it can be aided by an 
| efficient French corps durmée. The difficulty of transporting 
| heavy bodies of troops on any long sea voyage is, as we have 
explained elsewhere, enormous, and without an army the fleet 
could accomplish little beyond annoying, or it might be 
destroying, a few coast towns. The possibility of such attacks 
/ would but deepen German rage, and we can hardly help. 
| believing that the Emperor, always wrong when populaa 
| feeling is the first datum of thought, has allowed himself to be 
| deceived by hopes of an insurrection impossible unless he 
summons the Poles to arms, and so places the Russian fleet at 
the disposal of Berlin. In any case short of the landing of 
an impossible force at Hamburg or at Kiel, the diversion 
cannot seriously impede the movement of Germany to the 
front, or greatly affect the result of the supreme decision 
which, before we again address our readers, will have been 
pronounced. 








THE DRAFT TREATY. 


T is quite possible to make too much of this Draft Treaty. 
Its publication throws, no doubt, a strong and an un- 
pleasant light upon the character of Napoleon, but it does not 
alter in any way either the position or the duty of Great 
Britain. The history of this now celebrated document, read 
by the light of the Emperor's manifesto in the Ze/eyraph, by 
the Standard’s narrative of 1866, by the documents of the 
Luxemburg controversy, and by the oflicial stories from both 
Paris and Berlin, is, we have little or indeed no doubt, 
something like this:—In 1867, shortly after the signature of 
the Luxemburg guarantee, M. Benedetti, the Emperor’s mos’ 
trusted agent in diplomacy, a Corsican, and a devoted friend 
of the Bonapartes, was employed to demand from Count 
von Bismarck the fulfilment of certain vague promises made 
at Biarritz to the Emperor of the French. The Prussian 
Premier, who had made these promises under a belief thai 
france would at the end of the war hold the balance of power 
between Berlin and Vienna, finding his country strong enough 
to stand alone, and aware that an attempt to concede any- 
|thing would undo the moral effect of Sadowa, peremptorily 
| refused to give up an inch of Prussian soil, and, as we imagine, 
| hinted, or said openly, in order to “draw” his antagonist, 
that Belgium was much more nearly French. That he meant 
| to give Belgium we do not believe, for the simple reason that 
| Prussia is before everything a military power, and that with 
| Belgium in French hands the Rhine Provinces would be inde- 
| fensible. The hint was eagerly seized, and at last M. Bene- 
| detti was asked to formulate his propositions, which he did in 











| the Draft Treaty now given by the Z¥ies to the world. This 
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Treaty, which gave Prussia nothing but what she had other- | 


wise obtained, was rejected, with the remark, contemptuous or 


insidious, that to make it fair, Prussia must have Holland, and | journals. 
When | knows he is bound by treaty to Belgium, who hears statesman 


the Emperor commenced his long preparation for war. 


| 


armies and treasure to Antwerp, of the appeals to Great 
Britain, of the hardly concealed menaces in the Imperialist 
And still, in spite of all this, the Englishman, who 


he was ready, and war imminent, the proposal was once | after statesman whisper that if Belgium were effaced England 
more submitted to the Prussian Government—apparently on ; would be driven to a conscription, who at heart intends to do 


the 15th inst.—as the only arrangement which could give 
peace for the present and security for the future. It was 
imagined that, France being ready and the mitrailleurs com- 
plete, the Prussian Court would prefer to avoid a war; but Prus- 
sia, conscious of strength, mindful always of strategical points, 
and keenly aware that her hold on Germany depended on un- 
bending resistance to French designs, once more and definitively 
rejected the proposition. War then became inevitable, and when 
inevitable, Count von Bismarck went farther, and by publish- 
ing the Draft Treaty to the world endeavoured to transmute 
the French sympathies of the Belgian people and the neutrality 
of Great Britain into strong predisposition towards the German 
side. Toa great extent he has succeeded. The Belgians, whether 
they value independence or not—a point upon which there is 
some exaggeration—earnestly value their liberty; while the 
British, hitherto stupidly confident in the friendship of an 
Emperor who, in the Crimean war, in the matter of Savoy, 
and in Mexico, has three times tricked them, are thunder- 
struck at a revelation of what they consider treachery to 
themselves. That Prussia should desire to plant herself 
apon the German Ocean seems to them an ordinary though 
blameworthy manifestation of territorial ambition, in the ab- 
stract as much and as little to be condemned as French desire 
for the Rhine. But that Napoleon, after all his profes- 
sions of friendship for South Germany, should surrender 
the Southern States; that he should, after Lord Stanley's 
guarantee, still claim Luxemburg; that our ally, faithful for 
so many years and under such trying circumstances—for we 
must not forget 1857—should secretly plan a war with us, 
secretly arrange the only Continental programme to which 
England could not submit, arouses in the English people an 
angry surprise which a very little provocation would transmute 
into a haughty defiance. That Napoleon has never yet shrunk 
from an action which promised either to bring benefit to him- 
self or to flatter the amour propre of his people ; that he con- 
solidated his power by a street massacre, and maintained it by 
a wholesale sentence of his political adversaries to hard labour 
in the tropics; that he had laid down, and in one instance 
earried out, a policy of territorial compensations under which 
he could claim anything he pleased ; that in the single instance 
in which England had crossed his path he had threatened her 
with invasion, all this mattered nothing. He was “ friendly 
to England” and hostile to Revolution, and respect for 
the Emperor became throughout the upper and middle 
lasses a kind of political faith. That faith the 
Draft Treaty has finally dispelled. | Henceforward the 
Emperor of the French will be regarded as not only 
an untrustworthy diplomatist, a man who obeys no 
known code of diplomatic or international morality, but as a 
ruler who, whatever his professions, values his personal or 
dynastic interest above the English alliance, who might seize 
Egypt without warning to avert a vote in the Chamber, or 
vecognize Ireland “ with a light heart,’ if that would make 
the succession easier for his son. 

The revulsion of feeling is as just as it is natural, and we 
do not wonder that it has produced a ery for preparations. 
And yet it is impossible to blind ourselves to the fact that the 
immense effect of the publication is due, to a terrible extent, to 
our own antecedent folly. What is it in the English character 
which sometimes blinds us to the most notorious facts ? Every 
man in these Islands competent to form an opinion on the 


subject is aware that France has for ages desired the possession | 


of Belgium ; that geographically it lies within her “ natural ” 
frontier ; that the opposition of the Belgians to annexation, 
though hearty, is not deadly enough to make the acquisition 





his duty and preserve the position of his country, scarcely 
eares to prepare until he sees in print that Napoleon is not un- 
willing to carry out a national idea, not scrupulous about con- 
quests, not blind to the strategical difficulties of France! The 
Draft, even if offered yesterday, scarcely, while rejected by 
Prussia, increases the danger of Belgium, and does not in the 
least modify our duty. That duty is to decide clearly and un- 
mistakably whether we intend to defend Belgium against the 
world, as we are bound by our interests, our honour, and our 
written pledge to do; and having decided, to prepare to give 
effect to our decision, to signify to France and Prussia, without 
menace, but without fear, that we shall keep our engagements ; 
to concentrate our fleets, and to bring our Army up toa hundred 
thousand men within the United Kingdom. There is not the 
slightest necessity for panic, not an excuse to be made for 
bluster. Napoleon, who in this very Draft asked the armed 
alliance of Germany to aid him in keeping Belgium against 
Britain, will scarcely while fighting Germany ask a war with 
the Power he thought so formidable alone. We, while Belgium 
is respected, have no grievance. France has not treated us 
evilly for the last three years; on the contrary, has treated 
us fairly well; we have to live by her side for ages after all 
this trouble shall be passed away ; and to threaten or scold in 
this her hour of trial, be the trial self-induced or not, would 
be to repeat the terribly great blunder of the American War. 
The Bonapartes, their policy and their perfidies, are but tem- 
porary phenomena. All we have to do is to signify, by the 
despatch of troops if necessary, that we mean action and 
not chatter, and silently to increase our force till action is 
sure to be effective. The fleet, we believe, is well prepared ; 
but the Army, though its cadres are all complete, has been 
allowed for economical reasons to reduce itself too far. The 
gaps in the ranks should be filled up at once, the Artillery 
brought up to its highest war strength, the Transport service 
renewed and enlarged, all stores made complete as for 
actual war; and then, with bayonets burnished and fusees lit, 
with a Fleet which in six weeks will clear the seas, and an 
Army which, small as it is, can be perpetually renewed, we 
ean wait, in calm consciousness that whether the Empire be 
conquest or peace, whether Napoleon reach Berlin or Bismarck 
Paris, neither will re-map Europe without Great Britain’s con- 
sent. The Draft Treaty, at the worst, is but another argument 
for self-reliance, for doing our own work ourselves, instead of 
relying on a forbearance which we have no right to expect, 
and which the history of Napoleon proves will never be 
unselfishly displayed. 





OUR DIPLOMACY IN THE WAR. 


IIERE is very little matter of interest in the first British 
Blue-Book on the War, and not very much in the first 
formal speech of the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
We dare say the true diplomatic “ record,” the private notes 
exchanged between the diplomatists and their chief, the little 
postscripts to “ demi-officials,” and the remarks “ which, of 
course, [ have not put in my despatch,” would, if published, 
be both amusing and instructive; but the regular documents, 
written for public edification, with a thorough conviction on 
all sides that they are mere manifestoes intended more or less 
to deceive, are just a little wearisome. There is not a reference 
in the despatches to the Draft Treaty, which, nevertheless, we 
can scarcely doubt was in Belgian, and therefore, in English 
hands, at a very early period, and only one despatch 
from Lord A. Loftus, in which the actual situation,—that 
France intended to have “ vengeance for Sadowa,”"—is so much 


a source of weakness; that if France could get Belgium | as hinted at ; and then the hint comes from Count von Bismarck, 
fairly, and without too terrible a risk, she would. Every man; who, by the way, appears throughout to think his Kinga 
with the faintest tincture of geography or knowledge of | great deal too placid under French aggression. It is all stuff 


campaigning is aware that, Germany and France once at war, 
the neutrality of Belgium becomes an almost unendurable 
annoyance, the plains of Belgium the richest and most visible 
reward that victory could bring to France. He has read 
Napoleon’s speech at Auxerre, with its menacing sentence, 
that small States must disappear as great States advance. He 
reads of the alarm of the Government most concerned, of the 
interruption of communications, of the, expenditure on war 


matériel by a neutral and peaceful power, of the despatch of | begin with, is very grateful to our feelings. 





for the public, and is valuable only as suggesting that the 
nation is just now in foreign affairs well served. Lord 
Granville’s despatches are short, clear, inoffensive in tone, yet 
very firm, and leave somehow the idea, though he is caution 
itself, that he was not taken in; that he has not the smallest 
fear of France, or any other Power; and that he would not 
object, if sure of support, to write a despatch which would 
an action. Ilis utter abstinence from sermonizing, to 
Ile does 
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not lecture Napoleon—Voltairian Emperor intent on get-| uttered its commands. An outspoken debate, ending in 2 
ting some territory somewhere—on the sinfulness of steal- | vote pledging the Government to support Belgium, would do 
ing; or amplify the Sixth Commandment for the benefit of | more to defend the kingdom than an army, and we trust the 
Count Bismareck—Lutheran person who thinks that frontiers Cabinet will allow it to come on. If they do not, if, deceived 
are altered by an expenditure of “blood and treasure,” and | by false hopes of moderation, they stifle all discussion, confine 
not by attorney-like chatter ;—nor does he tell diplomatists | debate to antiquated historiettes like the Hohenzollern candi- 
whose whole lives are lies that truth is the greatest of the | dature, and reveal nothing of their minds except their natural 
virtues. He acts like a cool man of the world, with fixed | and just desire for peace, war may come on us with the 
principles, which he does not parade, but follows; waits for his | suddenness and the destructiveness of an explosion,—our com- 
adyersary’s excuse, pins him to that, and then quietly takes it | merce will be paralyzed, and our fighting services found, as 
away from him. In this particular instance, France, or rather | usual, unprepared. Mr. Gladstone has already proposed a 
her master, having resolved to threaten war, and so extort some- | Bill making it easier to call a Parliament and obtain supplies, 
thing from somebody for himself,—if from an innocent by-j let him also utter a speech making it casier to show the 
stander, why so much the better, what are innocent bystanders | nation why sacrifices are demanded. 
for ?—chose to allege as pretext that Spain had elected a Hohen- 
zollern as King. Lord Granville clearly thought that rather —— sci nats 
an imbecile pretest, but still there it ‘iin ; the nominal Premier THE NAVAL SIDE OF THE WAR. 
of France, M. Ollivier—did anybody ever hear of a Minister ." French have forty-five ironclads atloat,and the Prussians 
in such a grotesque position as this man, going about, poor six. Such is the essence of many statements about the 
innocent sheep! with swch a belief in the wolf’s kindliness ?— | maritime preponderance of France over Prussia, Apparently 
thought the pretext a reality, and so Lord Granyille set him- nothing more should be needed to show that France may work 
self to take it‘away. And he did take it away. By a series | her will at sea and on the coast of North Germany, confiniag 
of very forcible, but very respectful, representations he in- | the German fleet to its harbours, attacking the coast fortifica- 
duced Spain and Prussia to withdraw Prince Leopold, and tions, and landing hostile expeditions at any suitable points that 
the Duc de Gramont to asseverate in writing, almost with an | may be found. And, in fact, most magnificent naval projects 
oath, that with such withdrawal the affair would be finally at | are attributed to France. Large Prussian forces are to be 
an end. It was not at an end; the whole negotiation was a|kept occupied by harassing coast attacks; nay, a French 
farce—probably arranged with Prim by the Emperor himself | army is to be landed in the Baltic and march on Berlin, 
—but still that was Lord Granville’s official duty, and he did| while the Prussian legions on the Rhine are vainly 
it very well, and pinned his unfortunate antagonists very | trying to arrest the onset of the main Army of France. 
hard. He could not prevent a war of ambition, but he | From the first outbreak of the war such has been the com- 
could make it clear that it was not a war of necessity, and he | mon report of the daily papers, and it finds a good deal of 
did. Ile could not tell Napoleon that he was waging a|credence, the French assumption of superiority imposing 
dynastic war for secret objects, and that he ought to be well | itself even more in naval matters than it did at first with 
punished; but he could telegraph to Paris that for the | respect to the campaign on land. But we confess we are dis- 
Due de Gramont to say England sympathized with French | posed to receive with some scepticism the accounts of what 
action was a piece of impudence, and he did it, and did | the French will achieve in this war at sea. Granting that the 
it very courteously, too. England disapproves strongly | German flect will be shut up in its ports, it does not follow 
of the war, and objects besides to any violation of the | that the French Navy can inflict any vital injury on Prussia. 
neutrality of Belgium ; —that is the substance of his instructions, | The coast of the North-German Confederation to the North 
expressed with a clearness which, considering the courtesy of | Sea is, we believe, almost too difficult for practical approach, 
the phrases employed, leaves on our minds an impression | and all accounts agree that the French will prefer to operate 
of unmistakable power. One sees that Lord Granville would |in the Baltic. Now, our own experience in the Crimean war 
have a real pleasure in announcing to an antagonist when the | might have shown that fleets can be sent to the Baltic without 
time arrived that “he had carefully abstained, and should | hurting an enemy much, That sea is not a comfortable one 
abstain, from any expression calculated to wound just suscep- | for hostile occupation, nor are its coasts easily accessible. No 
tibilities, but that Iler Majesty’s Government had decided | doubt, the country against which the French are now fighting 
that the proposed course of action was inconsistent with |is not the antagonist of 1855, but the Baltic coast of Prussia is 
the interests and honour of Great Britain, and were | not much more inviting than that of its northern neighbour, and 
with deep reluctance compelled to present an ultimatum.” | its great harbours and coast fortresses—Kicl, Stralsund, Stettin, 
Matters have not reached that point, and Lord Granville was | Danzig, KGnigsherg—if not fortified like Cronstadt, are at least 
doubtless quite in the right in passing over the most important | strongly fortified, and likely to show some fight, before they 
remark in the whole correspondence in a sort of ominous |are occupied. The idle promenade of a French fleet in the 











silence :—‘ The Duc de Gramont said, further, in his despatch, | Baltic is quite conceivable, assuming that it has nothing 
that the Imperial Government were confident that no feeling | whatever to apprehend from a hostile fleet; but “ harassing 
of mistrust existed on the part of the British Government as | coast attacks,” and the reduction of coast fortresses, however 
to their intentions, and that the rumour of British troops being | much they may be indulged in, would in no respect be vital 
despatched to oceupy Belgium was totally void of foundation. | in a war like the present. What need Germany care, if she 
Those who set afloat such a rumour seemed not to be aware that | neglects them all and manages to win on the Rhine? Such 
attacks could be made serious «/ter Prussia was greatly worsted 
very principle they claimed to affirm.” on the Rhine—if one army after another was put /ors de come 

Lord Granyille’s speech in the House of Lords is in the | /at,and the defeated wrecks were vainly opposing agrand French 
same tone—conciliatory, and full of pleasant little allusions to | advance to Berlin; but in suchacasethey would hardly beneeded 
individual diplomatists, but penetrated by that feeling of |to put a finishing stroke to the campaign, for the line of the 
which M. de Lavalette complained when he said that the | Rhine once gained all Germany is open to the French. Again, 
British Minister was “cold, very cold.” The only fault about | if anything more than a coast attack is ventured on, if a serious 
it is its extreme reticence ; and this is the fault of the whole | invasion of Germany is contemplated, then the task is itself so 
Government, and, indeed, of Parliament itself. The Spectator | formidable, even if wholly unopposed by sea, that we confess 
has never been an advocate for public diplomacy—the practice | to some doubts of the ability of France to accomplish it. An 
seeming to us a device for rendering conciliation impossible— | army of 100,000 men at least would be needed to hold its own, 
but it is nevertheless quite possible to carry reticence too far, | and push its way into the interior, under the necessary condition 
and we would seriously press on the Cabinet the question | that the Prussians will have more than equal numbers to meet 
whether it is not being carried too far now. It is as certain | it, while leaving more than equal numbers to oppose French 
as anything can be that we shall fight if Belgium is assailed, | troops on the Rhine. Do people conceive what a task it would 
and almost as certain that Continental politicians do not be- | be to transport half that number a week's sail from France and 
lieve it. They think we shall talk and write, remonstrate | keep them supplied in the face of an enemy like Prussia? Sup- 
and denounce, but not interfere, and will wake up from their | posing a good fortified port on the Baltic to be captured, which 
dream as Czar Nicholas did, only when too late. The war | would be an essential condition of success very ditlicult to fulfil, 
which might be averted by an assurance that it would arrive, | where is France to get the transports? People seldom realize 
is rendered inevitable by over-care lest it should be provoked | what such expeditions are. Perhaps forty or fifty big steamers 
too soon. Foreign statesmen, though deluded as to our policy, | could carry all the men, but cavalry, artillery, baggage trains, 
are under no error as to our strength, or as to the obedience ammunition, provisions—all essential to the very start of an 
which Government will pay to Parliament when once it has army in an enemy’s country—take up an immense space. To 


such a proceeding, if it were possible, would be contrary to the 
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transport the English army from the Turkish coast to the 
Crimea—less than 50,000 men, including only ove thousand 
cavalry, and without suflicient means for land transport on 
arrival—no fewer than 150 large ships were necessary. At 
least four times that number would be required fora fully- 
equipped army of 100,000 men, and France has only 400 ships 
in her marine altogether—fighting ships, transports, coasting 
vessels, and everything told. The expedition, it is said, will 
be conveyed in separate trips, but really such nonsense should 
not be talked. No general would risk an army on a hostile 
coast without the means of bringing it all away together ; and 
if this were not so, how is the expedition to get a footing in a 
country so intersected by railways as Prussia, unless the land- 
ing is made in full force? We do not predict what will 
happen. France may know of some easily acquired harbour 
in the Baltie which can be quickly seized and fortified, may be 
able to send an army of invasion there by degrees, may then 
advance in such force as to threaten the heart of Prussia; but 
the enterprise would be perilous in the last degree, would break 
down with the least hitch, and might easily prove calamitous 
to France, with a Prussian army pushing its way to Paris. 
Fancy the commotion in France in that event, with a large 
French army in the Baltic that could only be brought home 
by degrees, 
But if we look more closely into the matter, we doubt 
whether there is suflicient cause for leaving the Prussian Navy 
ut of account. There is a great disparity of force, but what 
Prussia has got is reputed of excellent quality, and in the 
actual circumstances of naval warfare we think it is conceiv- 
able that the possibility of having the Prussian fleet on his 
hands would affect any projects which the French naval com- 
mander may propose. The really important parts of the two 
fleets to notice are the ironclad ships, and under the condition 
that the Prussians will be fighting off their own coasts, the 
proportion of 45 French to 6 Prussian ironclads with which 
we started is very seriously affected. According to the French 
official account in the last annual “ Exposé de la Situation de 
YEmpire,” France has now the following iron-clads in readi- 
ness, or nearly so :— 


1, Ships of the first class—armoured ships and frigates 18 








2. Armoured COrvottes .......secsecesesereeees 8 
3. Armoured “ garde-cdtes ” .....ecceceersenees 4 
4, Armoured floating batteries ..... srcseeeceestosateceees, 1D 

ROEM. ssvesesssmicss “40 


But only the first and second classes of these 45 ships are 
sea-going, that is, 26 out of the 45. At the outside, without 
retaining a single sea-going ironclad in reserve, the French 
must fight the battle in the Baltie with 26 and not 406 iron- 
clads. The disproportion to the Prussian fleet would still be 
enormous, if the vessels in each fleet are of equal quality, 
and Prussia has nothing else to aid her in a hard fight, 
» 


but such are not the actual conditions. Prussia has 22 





gunboats, six of which are reported to be armoured, swilt 
sailers, and each equipped with two of Krupp’s heavy guns. | 
These will be available for home defence, with home ports at | 
hand to run into. In regard to quality, it is more diflicult to | 
arrive at any trustworthy result, but there is at least room for | 
suspecting that the Prussian ships are above the French} 
average. Assertions are made in some competent quarters as 
to the inferiority of French ordnance, although we observe in | 
the official Exposé we have quoted the statement that all the | 
ironclads are now armed with 9-inch guns. But whether | 
French ordnance is equal or not, Prussian ordnance is certainly 
of the most formidable description known, as is evident from 
the tonnage of the ships and number of guns. The well-known 
Konig Wilhelm, of 6,000 tons’ burthen, carries four 600-pounders | 
and twenty-four 500-pounders,—a tremendous armament ; 
while her consorts, the Friedrich Carl and the Kronprinz— 
the one 4,000 tons, the other 3,400—each carry sixteen 


heavy guns. The other ships are smaller, and carry 
three or four heavy guns apiece. But if the French 


ships are not inferior in guns, there are other points 
on which there seems less doubt of their inferiority. The 





majority of them are of an early type, inferior to our 
Warrior and Black Prince ; whereas the Prussian are all) 
of the latest type for strength and heaviness of plating, and | 
are none of them wooden ships cut down, as many of the 
French are. It is all but certain that the French have no| 
single ship equal to the Kénig Wilhelm, their most formidable | 
vessel being the American Dunderberg, which has not answered | 
their expectations. The average speed of the French vessels is, | 
again, rather inferior to the Prussian. 


If there is any trath | 


in these facts, we should think it a safe conclusion that 
the French fleet in the Baltic may not in all circumstances 
have things all its own way,—that there is a chance of the 
Prussian fleet hindering it a good deal. Whatever the 
inequalities may be, if the Prussian fleet happens to have 
fair play, it may not be easily driven from the seas. 
It may return to the charge again and again, gaining one 
slight conquest after another, till it may even dispute the 
mastery of its own seas with the enemy. What is still more 
important, if the French fleet should try any difficult enter- 
prise, such as attacking a strong fortress, and sustain the usual 
injuries, or if a tempest should damage it, the Prussian fleet, 
issuing from its safe harbour of Kiel, would have a splendid 
opening for attack. Certainly the mere existence of such a 
fleet should be enough to make French generals and admirals 
cautious in invading Prussia on a grand scale, even if they had 
the transports to do so. 

It is a logical conclusion from what we have written, that 
even a Prussian victory over the French fleet would be far 
from unintelligible. But that ought not to surprise us. In 
the present transitional stage of naval architecture and equip- 
ment, a single feature of marked superiority on one side may 
be sufficient to ensure the most decisive victory. The 
Merrimac, though a poor enough ironclad, could do what it 
liked with the wooden fleet of the North, but was immedi- 
ately checked by an ironclad of a different type, It is barely 
possible that the Prussian fleet, having some such superiority, 
may hold at bay, and finally overcome the much greater 
numbers of ils enemies. Je do not anticipate this, for the 
French have several first-class ships, and their overwhelming 
superiority in wooden ships, of which we have not spoken at 
all, should also stand them in good stead,—such vessels being 
of some use in the thick of a hot fight, as the engagements 
of Mobile Harbour and Lissa have proved. All we wish to 
maintain at present is, that the naval contest may turn out 
to be one of a most interesting character, and that the ready 
belief in the French nayal operations doing much harm to 
Prussia is far from having a good foundation. 


THE COURT OF ARCHES AND MR. BENNETT. 


i extreme High Churchmen have their hour of triumph. 
Mr. Bennett—without taking the trouble to appear 
before a Court of which he repudiates the jurisdiction—has 
come off scot-free from his prosecution. The Court of Arches, 
after having vainly endeavoured to avoid deciding on his 
orthodoxy—there was something almost piteous in the way in 
which Sir R. Phillimore, when the “letters of request” were 
first tendered to him, urged that “a matter of alleged heresy 
connected with some of the most awful mysteries of our 
religion’ was “a case on which, of all others, the Bishop 
vught to exercise his jurisdiction” —being coerced by the 
Privy Council into deciding, has decided in his favour. Not, 
indeed, that his position is a very secure one; one might 
her say that, like Job, he has ‘escaped with the skin of his 
‘eth.’ Ife is orthodox, but he was heretical. So long as in 


ra 
t sond edition of his “ Plea for Toleration ” he spoke of 


{ 
t 
the se t 


“the real, actual, and visible presence of the Lord upon the 


|altars of our churches,’ the Dean declares that his language 


was “in its plain meaning at variance with all the formu- 
lavies of our Chureh on the subject, at variance with the 
language of the service of the Holy Communion, of the 25th 
Article, and of the Catechism,’—nay, he was setting forth a 
loctrine which, “to use the language of our Articles, ‘ over- 


| throweth the nature of a sacrament’ even more than transubstan= 


tiation.” So, again, in saying, “who myself adore and teach the 
people to adore the consecrated elements, believing Christ to be 
in them,—believing that under their veil is the Sacred Body 
and Blood of the Saviour,” the Dean has no doubt that Mr. 
Bennett ‘contravened the plain meaning and clear intent of 
the formularies of the Church.” But since in the third 
edition of the same pamphlet Mr. Bennett has substituted for 
the former words, “ the real, actual presence of our Lord under 
the form of bread and wine upon the altars of our churches,” 
and for the latter, “who myself adore, and teach the people 
to adore, Christ present in the elements under the form of 
bread and wine,”’ the Dean holds that he has not exceeded 
the liberty allowed by law; and himself, moreover, avows the 
opinion that “the objective, actual, and real presence, or the 
spiritual real presence, @ presence external to the act of the 


| . = : : : 
communicant,” appears to him “to be the doctrine which the 


aries of our Church, duly considered and construed so as 


formularies 
to be harmonious, intended to maintain.” Although Sir R. 
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Phillimore expressly says, ‘I do not lay down this as a posi- 
tion of law, nor doI say that what is called the receptionist 
doctrine is inadmissible,” it is impossible to mistake the 
gravity of this avowal of opinion, extorted, as it were, from a 
reluctant Court by the promoters whom it baffles. 

We do not wish to re-open here the interminable sacramen- 
tarian controversy. It is clear, indeed, that all image-worship 
might, according to Roman Catholic, Brahminic, Buddhistic 
practice, be defended on grounds exactly similar to those 
adopted by the Dean of Arches in reference to the consecrated 
elements. The enlightened Roman Catholic, Brahmin, Bud- 
dhist always protests that he does not worship the image 
itself. If Christ may be lawfully “adored,” as present with 
a presence “external to the act” of the worshipper, “ under 
the form of bread and wine,” there is no reason why we 
should condemn the Brahmin as an idolater for worshipping 
one or other person of his ‘ Trimurti,” as present under the 
shape of a stone or a piece of wood. Sir R. Phillimore does 
not seem to be aware of it, but the question whether there 
ean or can not be a presence of God who is a Spirit, under a 
purely material, insentient form, external to the worshipper, 
goes really to the root of all worship, and has to be fought 
out, not on the Articles or Commentaries of the Church of 
England, but upon the whole Bible, from Genesis to Revelation. 

What, however, we are concerned with here is the legal 
bearing of the Dean’s judgment. Mr. Mackonochie seems 
certainly now an ill-used man. He has been “admonished” 
not to do certain acts, which at all events need not imply 
anything whatsoever more than Mr. Bennett says in so many 
words, which are declared to be lawful ones. Is the “ eleva- 
tion of the elements,” which Sir R. Phillimore pronounced to 
be unlawful in March, 1868, of necessity any more than a 
“teaching the people to adore Christ present in the elements 
under the form of bread and wine,” such as Mr. Bennett law- 
fully avows? Why is the symbolic teaching to be deemed 
heretical, whilst the verbal teaching is declared orthodox ? 
But the Privy Council, it will be remembered, when they gave 
judgment in the Mackonochie case in November, 1868, and 
again in December, 1869, went further than the Dean of 
Arches, and altogether prohibited Mr. Mackonochie from 
kneeling or prostrating himself before the elements during 
the prayer of consecration. What, again, was such kneeling 
but a teaching by act what Mr. Bennett teaches in words ? 

It is difficult to believe that Sir R. Phillimore’s judgment 
ean stand on appeal. The reasoning applied by Sir R. Philli- 
more himself, and by Lord Cairns to ceremonial acts, applies 
surely to express words. If the ceremonies prescribed by 
the Rubric are not to be added to, no more can the rubric 
itself. Now if to the rubric which says that “no adoration 
is intended, or ought to be done, either unto the sacramental 
bread or wine. ..... or unto any corporal presence of 
Christ’s natural flesh and blood,” we append the Dean’s gloss, 
“nevertheless, the people are to be taught to adore Christ, 
present in the elements under the form of bread and wine,”’ 
this is as clear an addition to the words as the elevation of 
the elements, or the priest’s kneeling, is to the ceremonies. 
So the 28th Article of the Church is in reality added to when 


to its words “the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not | 


by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or 
worshipped,” we have to annex the qualification, ‘“ never- 
theless, the objective, actual and real presence of Christ in 


the elements is to be worshipped ;’—and why not also “ re- | 


served, carried about, lifted up” ? 

We do not in thus writing in the least overlook the great 
and wholesome principle which underlies the Act of Uni- 
formity. in spite of all its narrowness and tyrannousness of 
detail, in spite of all the wickedness which has been perpe- 
trated under it,—that worship and not opinion is the true 
bond of Church fellowship,—that men who join in the same 
acts of worship may be truly united together, without affix- 
ing the same meaning to those acts,—and that therefore 
ceremonies are of greater moment than formulas. Dut there 
is also a danger not to be overlooked when ceremonies are 
rigidly preserved, and the door flung wide open to every kind 
of teaching. It may be that religious orthodoxy is altogether 
incapable of legal definition or maintenance ; it may be that 





one which in itself would rather give ground to us for satis. 
faction. But if Mr. Bennett’s and Sir R. Phillimore’s doe- 
trine of the ‘external,’ ‘objective’ presence of Christ in 
the elements is to prevail, we cannot help feeling that 
it is not only the Rubric or the Articles which will be 
tampered with, but the whole honesty of the Prayer- 
Book and of the worship of the Reformed Church of England 
which will die oat. The learned may fancy that they only 
adore Christ in the elements; the many will adore the ele. 
ments themselves. The judgment of the Arches Court leads 
straight to what may be termed Christian Fetishism,of 
which latter type of belief, by the way, the fashionable isin of 
the day, Positivism, has said many civil things, even to the 
extent of claiming kinship with it. ‘The more closely one 
compares Fetishism and Positivism,” wrote Comte himself, 
“the more one recognizes their fundamental affinity.” But 
is the nineteenth century really shut up to a choice between 
these two first cousins? Does nothing remain between ? 





IRISH SYMPATHY WITH FRANCE. 


\ OST Englishmen profess themselve unable to understand 
i the recent outburst of Irish sympathy with the cause 
of France in the present European quarrel. Measured simply 
by the standard of material expediency and rational policy, 
it is doubtless unintelligible. France and Ireland in the 
present day have no aims or interests in common, nor are 
they likely to have any. Apparently, the only substantial 
bond between the two nations is the possibility that the 
Imperial Government may be involved in war with England, 
and may try to strike a blow at this country through Ire- 
land. This is a contingency that it is not worth while 
seriously to consider, but it may be remarked that in no 
former war, since 1689, has France attempted such a 
diversion with any overpowering force. But England ought 
to appreciate the stronger and nobler feelings which, apart 
from a mere petty desire to spite England, enter into the 
effervescence of Irish sympathy with France. The demon- 
strations in Dublin have been succeeded by similar meetings, 
the enthusiasm of which cannot be questioned, at Cork, 
Kanturk, and Castlebar. The speeches which roused longest 
and loudest cheers were such as could only be received with 
favour by a people with whom sentiment dominates reason ; 
scraps of historical allusion and snatches of old ballads 
were the rhetorical ornaments that most profoundly stirred 
the audiences. 

It is a singular fact that the defeat of the Irishry in 1689 
was the means of winning for Ireland a distinguished reputa- 
tion in Europe. Up to that time the Irish were despised as a 
horde of brutal and cowardly savages, and even their French 
allies, who came to fight in the cause of James, the politic 
Avaux and the courtly Lauzun, spoke of the native troops 
with loathing and contempt. Sarsfield redeemed the fame of 
his country; he won the admiration of France and the 
unwilling respect of England. When he embarked with 
twenty thousand Irish soldiers for France, leaving behind him 
the land of his lost cause and the bitter memory of the 
| Violated Treaty of Limerick, he laid the foundations of a long 
and glorious connection between Ireland and France. Those 
banished soldiers were the founders of the Irish Brigade, and 
they soon made their names known in the military history of 
| Europe. Lord Clare’s Dragoons more than once turned the 





| tide of battle in the wars of the eighteenth century, and at 
'Fontenoy the desperate valour of the- Irish beat back the 
|stubborn columns of England. A ballad, affectionately 
familiar to Irishmen, tells us how, 

‘On far foreign fields, from Dunkirk to Belgrade, 

Lie tho soldiers and chiefs of the Irish Brigade.” 
| And the boast is true. The records of the French War 
| Oltice show that, during the first half of the eighteenth 
'century, ending five years after the day of Fontenoy, 


‘four hundred and fifty thousand Irishmen died in the 


| French service, and that during the last half of the century 


/one hundred and fifty thousand Irishmen fell in battle under 
the banners of France. The penal laws forbad the emigra- 
tion of Irishmen to France, and many were hanged for re- 


Courts of Arches, Committees of Privy Council, are unfit |cruiting; but still the “Wild Geese,” as the exiles were 


spirit which prompted the prosecution in either Gorham’s case, 


or Heath’s case, or Mackonochie’s case, viewing them and their | 


tribunals for such a purpose. We have never admired the | called, continued to escape. Through the same period the col- 


leges of the Jesuits were filled with Irish students, and it 
would be easy to trace the grave consequences that flowed 


congeners, one and all, as the mere warfare of sectarians, the from the seemingly unimportant fact that a youth named 
mere battle-fields of party hate. Looked upon merely as another 


signal defeat to sectarianism, the issue of the present case is, 


Daniel O'Connell was educated at St. Omer. These relations 
have never been forgotten in Ireland, and the peasantry still 
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feel pride in the stirring ballads that record the achieve- 
ments of the Brigade. What is, perhaps, equally sig- 
nificant, is the gratitude that is felt by all Catholic Ireland 
for the social equality that France has ever yielded to a race 
long despised and down-trodden in England. A speaker at the 
open-air meeting in Cork said, “France received us as friends 
and brothers ; she recognized our chiefs as nobility, and her 
proudest nobles were willing to ally themselves with the Irish 
chieftains, mixing French with Celtic blood. We repaid them 
by pouring out our blood in defence of France and her glory.” 
This social sympathy is at the bottom of the present passionate 
ardour of Catholic Ireland in the French cause, and prompts 
the cheers which greet the name of M‘Mahon, “ the descendant 
of one of the ‘ Wild Geese,’ who commands thearmies of France.”’ 





MINISTERS’ SALARIES. 

OBODY cares about anything just now except this terrible 
war, but at another moment Mr. Lambert’s motion about 
Ministers’ Salaries would have given rise to a good deal of 
interesting social discussion. Nobody has ever been able, that we 
know of, to decide on what principle the salaries of English 
Ministers are fixed, or ought to be fixed. ‘The last Committee 
of the House of Commons which investigated the subject had a 
sort of floating idea, never precisely formulated, that Cabinet 
Ministers ought to be paid as professional chiefs,—that is, allowed 
incomes about equal to those earned by the heads of the recog- 
nized professions. An extraordinary mass of evidence was 
accordingly taken upon this point, and a future Macaulay will 
probably find very valuable material for his history of the 
century in the Blue-Book on Salaries, but the Committee did 
not quite like the evidence they got. The gist of it was that 
£12,000 a year might be taken as the normal income of a pro- 
fessional chief—though two men at the Bar made more—that 
£5,000 a year was about the average receipt of very successful 
men, and that the great majority made very little indeed. Then 
came the very annoying question whether the inquiry, however 
curious as a study of social facts, had anything whatever to do 
with the matter in hand, whether professional incomes afforded 
any data at all for fixing the rate of political allowances. Bar- 
risters, for example, making £10,000 a year are never sent into 
Opposition; are allowed to live pretty much as they like; 
and are not made the marks of all the professional philan- 
thropic beggars throughout the world. Ministers pass half 
their lives without salaries, are supposed to live like Peers, 
and might, if they liked, find full employment for their private 
secretaries in rejecting impudent applications for eleemosynary 
aid. The conditions scarcely allowed of comparison, even if the 
Committee had been prepared to exclude commercial fortunes 
from the calculation; and to decide that Principal Secretaries of 
State ought to be paid like average professionals, and not like the 
exceptionally successful. ‘There seems no reason why, if the fixed 
datum to be taken into account is the money a Minister might 
have earned elsewhere, the money he might have made in com- 
merce should be excluded from the calculation, or why differ- 
ences so absurd should be allowed among men supposed to be 
of the same service to the State. Why, for example, should a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer be paid less than half the salary— 
pension being taken into account—of a Lord Chancellor, or several 
Ministers be paid like Under-Secretaries, or some Ministers be 
allowed residences and others none, or pensions be granted accord- 
ing to private income and not according to public service,—why, 

in fact, should any one existing arrangement continue to exist? 
The inquiry came to nothing, for the principle on which 
the Committee proceeded was unsound ; and so, we imagine, will 
any subsequent inquiry, unless preceded by a clear understanding 
of the one essential point, that the country desires to pay its Minis- 
ters exactly the sum which will do itself most good,—will, that is, 
do most to secure for it the most efficieat rulers. Rulers of some 
kind it will always obtain if it does not pay them at all. Sweep 
away all salaries to-morrow, and there will still be quite enough of 
applicants for any vacant seat in the Governing Committee of the 
Empire, for the power and position and dignified toil of a Cabinet 
Minister. Nor, we confess, have we any particular respect for the 
idea that it is very mean for a great. country to pay its great ser- 
vants badly. Power and position make up the kind of pay which is 
most attractive,—and men are no more compelled to become Minis- 
ters against their will than they are compelled to become clerks or 
curates. The talk about a great country is talk merely. The 
majority of the people who pay the taxes are poor and struggling 





saving, and not a plan for wasting resources to save salaries, can 
fairly be accounted mean. The single point to be considered is the 
scale of allowances which will, on the whole, benefit the country 
most, and we are by no means sure that, tried by this test, the pre- 
sent scale errs so very much upon the score of niggardliness. We 
are not quite satisfied that the root of all complaints on the subject, 
—complaints, be it observed, seldom or never made by Ministers 
themselves—is not a very snobbish and a very injurious feeling 
that the representative of the nation must live among and live 
like the wealthiest in the nation. Why should he? Why do we 
assume that it is absolutely impossible for a great man to govern 
England, and yet live as Deak did while absolute master of Hun- 
gary, like an ordinary citizen, with £300 a year, seeing official 
people when in office in official rooms, which may be as 
grand as a Caliph’s, if necessary, but himself living in the 
way dictated by his tastes and means? Ie must “ entertain”? 
Why must he? That he must see people is true, but why must 
he feed them, or give them champagne, or help their wives and 
daughters to exhibit their new toilettes? Because, we shall be 
told, ‘* Society” is a force in England with which every politician 
must reckon, and partly from its constitution, partly from its 
traditions, and partly from its inherent baseness—every society 
having its own vices, and ours being basencss—it demands of a 
Ministry that it shall take a visible social lead, shall be a centre 
for it as well as for the political world. ‘That is all true. Far be 
it from us to deny that English Socicty is a force, or is in some of 
its aspects the basest that ever existed ; but why shoul not that 
social work be left, like any other department of work, to those 
who are eager to do it and rich enough to do it, and able 
to do it without mental degradation? There is no lack of 
that kind of folk, and never will be any, and why not utilize 
them? If a minister likes that kind of thing, and is rich enough 
to do it, or has any accidental facility for doing it, let him do it; 
—there is no more nature in an affectation of simplicity than in an 
affectation of pomp. But we see no reason why we should force 
him to do it, and as little why, by giving him immense allowances, 
we should suggest that the culture of Society must be one of his 
duties. Let him leave such work—work essentially distracting, 
if not debasing—to ornamental colleagues, of whom he is sure to 
have plenty, and obtain from them in that way the assistance he 
gives them in ways so far superior. In the immense majority of 
cases, detachment from all that would be an immense relief te 
the Minister ; and the easiest way to secure it is to abstain from 
loading him with allowances which can give no stimulus to ambi- 
tion, and only suggest that they are intended to be wasted in the 
dreariest form of luxuriousness ever devised by man,—Englisk 
State receptions. ‘There is no harm in them, no harm in keeping 
up a certain traditional stateliness ; but let that function be left 
to the men who perform it best, the men to whom it seems of 
some importance, for whose minds it has an interest, who in that 
way are eager to do what the wealthy of England in all other 
ways consistently refuse to do, devote their surplus wealth to the 
direct service of the State. No marquis millionaire among us 
founds a university, or educates a county, or beautifies cities, or 
gives water, or light, or health to whole populations ; but if the rich 
are willing to spend equal sums in entertainments—to lavish 
thousands on pastrycooks, and florists, and wine manufacturers, and 
waxchandlers—and if such entertainments are useful, why, let them 
do their work, while the governing men do theirs. Lucullus hae 
his place, but Agrippa imitating Lucullus does but waste his 
power. Salaries, suflicient to “do with” without thinking too 
much about money, without suffering in purse from toil on behalf 
of the State, are all that governing men require, and all that they 
should receive. ‘To that end existing salaries aresuflicient, andas they 
have now the sanction of years, they should be let alone. ‘There 
are cases, no doubt, in which the very essence of ollice is cere- 
monial, and we have always protested against reductions in the 
allowances of Constitutional Kings, Lord Mayors, and the like, 
holding cotton-velvet thrones unseemly mockeries ; but the ruling 
men of great States do not need these theatrical properties, and 
should not be tempted to imagine that they are playing parts. 
There is one point, perhaps, on which we might beneficially 
be a little more liberal to our statesmen, and that is in the matter 
of allowances to be held after quitting office, and allowances to be 
made to politicians whose utility to the State is diminished by 
their poverty, but it is nearly impossible to arrange any such 
scheme. ‘Ihe useful old sinecures have disappeared, and while 
they existed were usually misused. ‘The leader of Opposition is a 
functionary, like the leader of the party in power, and we see no 
reason why he should spend his own money, and none why the 


persons, and no conceivable saving on their behalf, so that it be a| State should lose Mr. Cobden because he happens not to have 
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devoted himself to the acquisition of cash. But the first form of 


allowance would seem too much like a sinecure, as it would nine 


times out of ten be enjoyed by the rich; and the second could 


jis the unenclosed orchards. Common property they are not, the 
| trees all belonging to the owners of neighbouring land, though 
| there is a popular belief that on one day of the year every passer- 


only be received without loss of self-respect at the hands of the | by is at liberty to pick as much fruit as he pleases. (The real 


Sovereign, who belongs to no party ; and in England we do not 
It is better as it is, 
even though ‘‘ Society” should be compelled about once in a 
century to complain that England has actually a Minister or a 
political leader who cannot “ entertain,” who holds footmen about 
as useful and respectable as poodles, and thinks the use of a 


trust Sovereigns with that kind of power. 


carriage is to carry people conveniently about. 





AN OXFORDSHIRE CHERRY-FEAST. 
ISITORS to Henley-on-Thames, being other than the crowd 
of boating-men and pleasure-seekers who are attracted by 


the regatta, and who are not observant of any other localities | 


> 


than such as ** Remenham Corner ” and “ The Poplars ” and other 
critical points of the course, will have noticed the well-wooded 
hills that bound the landscape on the north and west. These are 
spurs of the Chiltern Ilills, the very range which is supposed to 
afford a refuge to weary or unstccessful politicians, well known in 
coaching days as crossing the high road between Oxford and 
London at Nettlebed, and now that so strong a tide of pleasure 
traffic passes along the river, more familiar as forming at Pang- 


bourne and Streatley the most picturesque portion of the scenery 









of the Thames. ‘The visitor who ean self away from the 
manifold attractions of the river will self well repaid for 
his trouble if he explores these heights, which, as they do not 


attain a great six huadred feet, cannot be 
said to offer a very difficult or laborio They are densely 
and beautifully wooded; and the landscape views which they 
afford of the ‘Thames valley and of Berkshire, itself one of the 


most richly timbered counties of England, are singularly varied 


altitude than five or 


1s ascent 


and picturesque, surpassing by one great feature the bolder scenery 
of the Surrey Hills,—the beautiful brimming river which no 
drought seems able to affect. If the traveller time his visit to one 
of the Jater Sundays in July, and pass through one of the little 
villages of the district, Greys, or Highmoor, or Checkendon, he 
will come across a scene which will probably be new tohim. ‘The 
cherry is one of the staple productions of the country, the growth 
of the tree, which here attains an unusual height and luxuriance, 
being apparently favoured by the soil, a sandy loam laid upon 
chalk, which, though light, is not unproductive. ‘Thus, like the 
apple in the cider counties, and the hop in some districts of 
Kent and Sussex, the fruit, though scareely possessing the same 
economical importance, becomes an object of special interest to the 
inhabitant, and gives occasion for the chief festival of his agricul- 
tural year. One cannot but think that this interest is a proof of 
the power exercised over minds which are scarcely aware of the 
influence, by what ina more self-conscious condition of mind we call 
the love of variety, change, and the picturesque. The farmer whose 
prosperity must in the main depend upon his successful dealing 
with his pasture land and his arable, upon thriving flocks and 
liberal harvests, yet seems to have his heart in his cherry orchards. 
Something there is in the fact that they require less toil and out- 
lay, though the trees are, of course, the subjects of a careful 
culture; then the crop is liable to great chances and changes, is 
the subject of peculiarly vivid hopes and fears from the first 
moment that the bloom shows itself. Does the profuse flower 
mean, for it does not always mean, plentiful fruit? will some late 
frost nip it before it is ‘set’? will there be rain to swell the fruit 
to a size that will easily fill the baskets, and sun to give it colour 
and sweetness? Then there are the fluctuations of price. An 
outbreak of cholera, to speak of an extreme case, would make the 
crop almost worthless; a trade strike, when men have enough to 
do to get bread and cannot think of fruit, may rob it of its best 
markets. ‘Then there is the picturesque aspect of the orchard, 
which an Englishman of this class says nothing about, but feels 
in an inarticulate sort of way; the shapely trees, with their rich 
foliage variegated with fruit, showing every hue of red deep- 
ening into positive black, the merry pickers, singing glee and 
psalm alternately, who love this work more than any other that 
they do ; the children purple-mouthed beneath the boughs,—much, 
in fact, that resembles the joyousness and plenty of a viutage. 


All this seems to produce a sense of relief from the monotony of | 


ordinary life, which expresses itself in these “ cherry -feasts.” 
These are village festivals, otherwise of an ordinary and homely 
kind, which derive a certain novelty of aspect from the place and 
time at which they are held. The place, indeed, is singularly 
picturesque. One of the most noteworthy features of the distric; 


truth is that at any time a stranger may take what he can get from 
| the ground without throwing or climbing,—not, as may easily 
| be supposed, a very valuable privilege, the magistrates refusing to 
inflict a penalty for picking, though punishing any damage that 
‘can be shown to be done to the trees). In these unenclosed 
orchards, which have been for this reason selected as the site of an 
unusual number of beer-houses, the villagers assemble on the last 
| three Sundays in July, their numbers being swelled by visitors, 
not always of a very desirable kind, from the neighbouring towns. 
|The ordinary features of the English village fair or feast are 
evidently modified by the influence of the day, though the day 
itself is observed with more of licence—some would say of liberty ? 
|—than has been commonly seen in this country since the days 
when Laud vainly endeavoured to supplement the Bible with the 
*¢ Book of Sports.” Cricket is played not only by boys, common 
rebels against the rigid regulations of Sabbatarianism, but by men, 
who are seldom seen, at least in the South of England, to do any- 
thing on the Sunday but lounge about and lean against posts. 
There are stalls, laden with cherries of course, and with the usual 
wares of gilt gingerbread, bright-coloured swects, and the like. 


he shows and noisier sports, the caravans and merry-go- 
To wear and show 


But t 
rounds, and wheels of fortune are not there. 
theiz best clothes, which, indeed, what with the ill-assorted colours 


of the girls, and the ill-made, dingy cloth garb of the men, are 






nov very 


and carry on some singularly awkward love-makings, to eat fruit 


picturesque ; to chatter, gossip, discuss village politics, 
and gingerbread, aud to drink beer, but, above all, to get a relief 
from the wearying monotony which so depresses the life of our 
»)« 


Unglish working-class, seem the objectsof their meeting. Some noise 
there is, even what may be called some gaiety, but on the whole, as 
one passes through the crowd, one cannot but remember the saying 
that ‘these English amuse themselves sadly.” ‘They do so, doubt- 
less, more sadly than usual this year, on account of the depression 
caused by the long drought,—a depression felt where there is no 
pressing want of water, but here the result of positive privation 
and suffering. The whole district is dependent for its supply 
upon tanks and ponds, which are universally exhausted, and upon 
the few public wells which have lately been sunk, one of them 
being the munificent gift of an Indian prince, the Maharajah of 
Benares; but as the water supply lies in the chalk, several hundred 
feet below the surface, private wells are not found except in the 
houses of the wealthier class. ‘* You may hear,” as a farm 
labourer said the other day to the writer, “ the beasts crying for 
water all over the country ;” and the same suffering, besides vastly 
increasing the labours of the day, seems to express itself very 
evidently in the faces of the people, and to give a tinge of sadness 
to their festivities. 

One asks, of course, as one has often asked before of such 
gatherings, whether these feasts are good things, and gets, 
of course, a decided auswer in the negative from the educated 
opinion of the neighbourhood. ‘To the clergy they are especially 
distasteful, as tending to empty the churches, besides causing 
other Yet, on the whole, especially 
to one who knows what village feasts commonly are, it may 
seem that they are about as harmless and inoffensive a form 
of an inevitable danger as we are likely to find, and that the 
day, though the deseeration may seem to some an additional 
evil, helps to give them this character. If people could only 
do without amusement life would be much more easily arranged, 
but as they cannot, it is necessary to put up with a good deal 
that one scarcely approves of. ‘The only practical suggestion 
that we can make, and it will seem ludicrously insufficient 
to philanthropists and religionists, is that the people should 
have better beer. The Oxfordshire peasant is not, perhaps, 
worse off than his brethren elsewhere in the quality of the liquor 
which he drinks, and he has the doubtful advantage of abundant 
opportunities for imbibing it. But he suffers like others from the 
undoubted fact that the national beverage, as it is drunk by nine- 
tenths of the nation, is worse both for body and soul than what is 
used in any other civilized country. 


even more serious evils. 





PREVOST-PARADOL. 
HE French Minister who shot himself at Washington last weck 
was a very interesting man. Both in his life and in his 
death he offered a curious study, especially to Englishmen. He 
had“been so brilliantly suecessful that he was called “ the luckiest 
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man in France,” and yet, in what might have seemed the height 
of his good fortune, he chose to die the saddest of all deaths. 
By thirty, when most men are still apprentices, Paradol was a 
leading writer in the Débats, and had spread his name throughout 
Europe; by thirty-seven, he had won a seat in the French Academy, 
while far older and abler men still stood undignified by the coveted 
distinction ; by forty, he appeared on the point of becoming a 
Minister of State, and he really accepted, almost as a favour, one 
of the highest posts in the diplomatic service of France ; while, in 
the near future, he seemed certain to take at least an official place 
among the statesmen of Europe. Nowhere out of France could 
such a course be run. In England, journalism leads to dignified 
obscurity; in France it has lead, and may still lead, to oflice. 
Thiers first won power as a writer of leading articles; Guizot 
was also aided by his talents as a journalist ; and if Armand Carrel 
had not been shot by M. Emile de Girardin, that powerful writer 
would soon have left the editorship of the Constitutionnel to take the 
highest place as a Minister of State. Although Prevost-Paradol 
was equal in ability to neither of these men, he was following their 
footsteps towards office. When he criticized the Emperor in the 
Courrier du Dimanche or the Journal des Débats, the fact was often 
telegraphed to England as a matter of political importance, and 
the Paris correspondents of the London papers frequently printed 
from | only a jour- 
spoke with statesman-like authority. Yet, at first 
, it was diflicult to see why. If he wrote with admirable ease, 
so did other Frenchmen who had won no 
English crities were tempted to ery out that 
while eminent French men of letters k 
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And thus 
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suca fame, 


Paradol was 
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‘pt | and when the day of personal government seemed to 


'not destruction, but reform. 


| free press, a Chamber elected by the uncontro 


he held that form of government to be indefinitely better than 
the hated system of Imperialism. He belonged to that small 
band of Frenchmen who place their faith in a constitutional 
monareby, and whose views were recently expressed in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes by M. Renan, with his wonted subtlety of 
analysis and felicity of style. It was to the British Constitution 
that he turned for a model. He studied our history with the zeal 
of a devotee, who thinks that it. contains the political secret which 
his own country has missed. Our Lords and our Commons, our 
system of limited suffrage, our manner of electing the judiciary, 
our fashion of conducting prosecutions, and the freedom of our 
press, were all subjects which he knew more thoroughly than the 
great majority of Englishmen. Indeed, the favour with which he 
viewed ourinstitutions, was more Evglish than that of the English 
themselves. But such a temper of mind exactly suited the doctri- 
naires and the Orleanists of France, who dread the licence 
of the mob even more intensely than they hate the Empire. 
And, as if anticipating a day when he himself should have 
to instead of speak, Paradol wrote his graver essays 
in responsible spirit of a statesman. He demanded 
‘‘Give us,” he said, in effect, 
+ executive, a 
1 vote of the 
to that Chamber, and, in a word, 


act 
the 


‘‘trial by jury, a judiciary independent of th 
* 
ie 


e 
c 


people, 2 minority responsib! 
emancipation from that system of personal government which is 
the curse of France.” Such was also the demand of his leader, 
Chiers. And so, when the general election brought Ollivier into 
power with the words “* Ministerial Responsibility ” on his banner, 
have reached 


them in countenance by whispering at the dinner-table that he | its end, Thiers could promise the Ministry the support of his 


i 
was'a writer of * second-rate brilliancy.” But the very fact that the 


ality of his writing did not explain the degree of his fame or of 


his power, only adls to the interest of Paradol as a study. 
Tu the first place, he enlisted in the ranks of the Orleanists, 
and thus became a member of a small party. Now, as 
De ‘Quincey pointed out when accounting for the rapidity 
with which John Foster won his fame, and for the height 
to which that fame grew, the member of a small party has 
an enormous advantage over the member of a large. Not only 
has he fewer rivals, but the whole party feels that its interests are 


identical with his, and that, in spreading his fame, it is fighting 
its own battle. So, just as the Baptists lavished their eulogies on 
the one great essayist of their own sect, the Orleanists lent all their 
strength to celebrate the services of the one brilliant pen at their 
command, Since the writing days of Guizot and Thiers were done, 
the constitutionalists seemed to enter into a conspiracy in order to 
spread the fame and heighten the power of the gifted young man 
who looked to the exiles of Twickenham for the regeneration of 
France, and could express his loathing for the man of December 
and the system of Imperialism either with the philosophic gravity 
of a De Tocqueville, or the epigrammatic lightness and venom of a 
Courier. And Paradol, on his part, aided the efforts of his friends 
by displaying a singular combination of qualities. He was at 
once the boldest and the most cautious of Opposition pens ; the 
most irritating to men in power, and the least alarming to 
those Orleanist statesmen who did not think their own return 
to power impracticable. Gifted with a delicate faculty of 
raillery and sareasm, he criticized the Emperor and M. de 
Persigny with a mock urbanity which raised a laugh in all the 
cultivated sa/ovs of Paris. Neither of these eminent personages 
can bear ridicule, and M. de Persigny at least was stung to mad- 
ness by the poisoned darts with which the malicious Orleanist pierced 
his thin skin. So the Imperialist statesman pursued the young 
jonrnalist with what might have seemed a personal hatred. Para- 
dol was fined, and, if we are not mistaken, imprisoned, for de- 
nouncing the Imperialist policy in a pamphlet on Les Anciens 
Partis; the Debats was repeatedly warned for publishing his trench- 
ant criticisms; and the Courrier du Dimanche in which his friend 
Alfred Assolant gave him free rein, was first chastened with warn- 
ings, and finally was suppressed, for permitting him to bring the 
Empire into contempt by his urbane but merciless irony. Mean- 
while, cultivated Paris joined in the ridicule of the Empire and 
whispered its cougratulations to Paradol. Meanwhile, also, his 
fame and power grew with each fresh prosecution, until the Duc de 
Persigny found, no doubt to his intense amazement, that the 
journalist had become a more important personage than himself. 
While implacably hostile to the system of personal government, 
Paradol, on the other hand, stopped far short of such anti- 
Imperialists as Ledru Rollin and Louis Blane. He had no liking 
for universal suffrage, although he believed it to be inevitable in 
France ; nor did he conceal his distrust 








powerful voiee, and Paradol fancied that he could help the Empire 
with his pen. 

Sach, we believe, are the main causes that gave the Orleanist 
writer so conspicuous a position in polities. Bat he held an almost 
equally high rank in literature, and, at first sight, it is again 
difficult to see the reason why. When he was elected an Acade- 
mician, his name was brought, in accordance with etiquette, to 
the Emperor, and, repaying with a sneer the many sarcasms which 
he himself had endured from the new Academician, the master of 
many legions asked what M. Paradol had written. The sneer 
was almost justified; for ‘the luckiest man in France” owed his 
election chiefly to the fact that he was, not the most gifted com- 
petitor, but the best writer among the young Orleanists. M. 
Guizot, that patriarch of Orleanism, wields so unchallenged a 
despotism over the Academy, that he can virtually decide an elec- 
tion ; he it was who chiefly helped to give the Academy that anti- 
Imperialist character which it wore until the accession of M. 
Ollivier to office; and to him it was that Prevost-Paradol stood 
indebted for a place among the Forty. ‘he election was political 
rather than literary. ‘The fortunate competitor had written 
nothing which entitled him to the honour, Le had, indeed, 
published a discourse on history, a study on Elizabeth and 
Henry IV., studies on the moralists of France, a number 
of essays on literature and politics, and a crowd of lead- 
ing articles; all these fruits of his pen had been marked 
by fineness and precision of thought, by ample know- 
ledge, by the sobriety of a cultivated taste, and the charms 
of a classically beautiful style; but they left Paradol far 
short of the literary rank achieved by the rejected competitor, 
Jules Janin. At the same time, no doubt, he won the vote of 
many Academicians because he was honestly thought to possess the 
higher literary claims. Ile was the very type of the men who 
secure the suffrages of an academy or any other cultivated clique. 
‘The members of such a society seldom permit themselves to share 
the vulgar enthusiasm for original genius, with its wild, un- 
tamable freedom, and its disdain for the fetters of academic 
rule. They worship culture and the propriety 
of perfect taste, the moderation of good sense; they pay 
greater deference to models of literary form than to de- 
fiant displays of literary strength. And Paradol united, 
in a singular harmony, some measure of all to Aca- 
demic qualities. Devoid of original genius, he was gifted with 
an intelligence of admirable clearness and balance, on which he had 
lavished an assiduous culture; his taste was exquisitely fine, his 
judgment saved him from the infirmity of excess, he wrote with 
an air of well-bred urbanity even when his invective was most 
keen, and he had mastered that most difficult of all literary 
accomplishments, a supremely beautiful style. Hence Prevost- 
Paradol took a chief place among lettered men, and was a model 
Academician of the second class. lence, also, he was compara- 


elegance, 


in a Republic, although | tively unknown to that great French nation which, like all 
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uncultivated hordes, looks only to what a man says, and troubles | dynasty. 


itself little about the manner in which a thing is said. When he | 
left the coteries of Paris to contest a seat for Nantes, he found 
that he was comparatively unknown, and the electors rejected him | 
in favour of a man whom he doubtless thought, in the emphatic 
language of Macaulay, ‘‘ unworthy to mend his pens.” Even in 
Paris he lacked a book-stall reputation. Three years ago, we asked 
for his ‘‘ Essais de Politique et de Littérature” in a shop in the 
Rue de Rivoli, and, on finding that the volume was not on the 
shelves, we proceeded to measure the degree of his popularity by 
going from shop to shop and asking the same question. Yet, 
although we went to a score of places, the book could not be 
found. The refined journalist did not write for the bourgeoisie. 
Paradol, as we have said, was an interesting man ; 


his life was | weariness of hope deferred. 


T hat analy course would have given such dignity. and 
power to his utterances as to make him the most feared, no 
| Tess than the most hated foe of the Empire, when the nation 
should recover from the madness of war. But to Paradol the 
French capital meant a circle of lettered men, many of whom had 
upbraided him for joining the Imperialist ranks, many of whom 
had sneered at the speed with which he had changed front, and all 
of whom would triumphantly say, “We told you so!” To 
Paradol a return to Paris meant a return to work of which he was 
sick, and a surrender for long years, or perhaps for ever, of that 
rest which he had seemed at length to have won, and for which 
his enemies said that he had sold his soul. A return to 
journalism meant a return to toil, and obscurity, and the 
And neither from the resources of 





interesting, and the interest of his end was tragic. Notwith- | his own nature, nor of his religious belief, could he draw strength 


standing all its brilliancy, his career had been sadly clouded. 
While cultivated Paris was applauding ‘the luckiest man in } 
France,” his wife was stricken down by the saddest of maladies, 
anda year agoshe died without the light of reason. Although 
suffering from the mightiest of all sorrows, Paradol was forced | 
to continue the dreary task of writing political comments 


from week to week. Years of work had fretted his deli- 
cately organized brain, and he longed for rest or ac- 
tion. Ile longed for rest with a passionate eagerness which, 


perhaps, writing-men alone can understand ; he was so disgusted | 
with the treadmill of journalism that, as he said to a friend, he | 
became positively sick when he took a pen in hand; but he 
could not lay down the weary instrument of his craft, and the rest 
for which he sighed he was in this life not to know. Ile longed 
for action, for contact with men, for the power of giving effect to 
his will by the word of command, for the authority to do what he 

had been merely saying, —longed for action with the passionate 
eagerness of a man who is conscious of his own great faculties ; 
who is wearied with crying words of counsel and woe in the 
market-place to a deaf generation; and who seeks the opiate 
and the reality of administrative toil. By disgust at the delicate 
and exhausting task of literary criticism, Paradol was driven 
to solicit oflice, just as other men are driven by like causes 
into the desert of solitude or of exile. And he fondly 
thought that, since the Emperor had formally surrendered the 
iniquitous privilege of personal government, and had given 
Ollivier power as the head of a responsible Ministry, he might 
take office without even seeming to sacrifice his convictions. Ilis 
friend and master, Thiers, told him that he might. So, in an evil 
hour, he yielded to the tempter, and enlisted among the officials of 
the Empire. Eagerly welcomed at the Tuileries by the very man 
whom he had held up to the scorn of France, he found a reward at 
once splendid and tragic,—the reward of a great diplomatic posi- 
tion, and of ruin and death. No sooner had he accepted the 
position of Minister at Washington than he was assailed with 
bitter i, e-egere with cries of renegade and traitor, with taunts 
that he had sold himself for the splendour of ministerial place, 
by the crowd of Liberals who hated him because he had been 
successful, and by the crowd of Imperialists who had felt the whip 
of his scorn. ‘Treated with insulting rudeness at the Duc de 
Gramont’s by the creatures of Imperialism, he was tortured by 
the cold looks of his friends, and he felt that he had committed 
one of those errors which are irreparable. We sailed for America 
with a sad heart, and, it is said, with the presentiment that death 
was near him. But it was not until he reached the United States that 
he saw the full magnitude of his mistake. There he was greeted 
with the news that the man to whom he had lent the service of 
his intellect had thrown off the mask of peace, had revealed all 
the naked wickedness of the nature which perpetrated the coup 
d'état, and, by unnecessarily plunging Europe into a war which 
would bring misery or death toa million homes, had perpetrated 
the mightiest of all crimes. At the same time, when he called 
on Mr. Fish, the Secretary of State, he learned, it is said, 
how profoundly he himself was despised for enlisting under such a 
chief. Mr. Fish, who was an old friend of the new envoy’s, and 
had shown him generous hospitality during a former visit to the 
United States, is said to have intimated that, as the representative 
of France, Paradol would be courteously received, but that, as his 
friend, he could see him no more. Such a speech, if it was really 
made, must have sunk deep into the heart of a man who, like 
all delicately organized natures, was sensitive in excess to the cen- 
sures of his friends. And w hat, then, was the betrayed Liberal to 
do? Had the fibre of his soul been firmer, he would at once have 
written a letter of resignation to the Due de Gramont, couched 


in terms of scathing indignation, and have gone back to Paris, to 


wage war anew against a base system of government and a baser 


to resist the promptings of despair. Ie lacked robustuess of soul, 

/ and his Christianity was that of the artist, who sees what is bes auti- 
| ful in the whisperings of faith, but has himself too little faith to 
know what is true. It is charitably said that Paradol’s lucid 
intellect was at last clouded by insanity, and that in the end he 
| had no command over his actions. At any rate, the luckiest man 
of France, and not the least brilliant, chose to end his perplexities 
by a death which, after all has been said by sentimentality, 
remains a death of cowardice. In moralizing on ‘la Maladie et la 
Mort,” he himself had once said, ‘* Mourir pour ne rien devoir x 
César, mourir pour ve pas respirer lair souillé par Octave, c’est 
nest point mourir, c’est échapper 2 ce qu’ on déteste, c'est 
sclever au-dessus de ce qu’on méprise ;” but the lofty paganism 
of that sentiment does not free his own end from a taint of 
ignominy. Not a great or powerful, but a brilliant and interest- 
ing man, his death will be memorable as a dark record in the 
history of letters, and not less memorable as the protest of suicide 
against a wicked war. 


| 


S OF THE ENGLISH KINGS 
aeiapesce 

Vil.—JOHN. 
N examining into the motives which appear to have influenced 

the conduct of our Princes, we have hitherto been able to 
recognize a considerable ingredient of good ; but we now come to 
a King the actuating principle of whose life, if not always 
flagrantly evil, was always purely selfish in the narrowest and lowest 
sense of the term. It is not any absence of intellectual ability 
either in the field or in council, it is not the disastrous issue of his 
Continental enterprises, it is not his acts of violence and cruelty 
and his general misrule at home, it is not his fits of passion, and 
his frequent personal humiliations which really create in our minds 
that feeling of abhorrence with which the memory of John of 
Anjou has been almost universally regarded, from his own times 
down to the present. ‘This feeling, if we mistake not, arises 
from a conviction of the entire absence from the character of 
this, the worst, though not the weakest, of the Plantagenets, 
of all good and generous impulses. In nearly every one of our 
Princes, we are able (on careful examination) to find some 
traces of the better side of human nature; but the paramount 
spirit of John, after every allowance has been made for his special 
misdeeds and his special failings, appears to have been evil, and evil 
in the most typical sense of the word. ‘The essential characteristic of 
absolute evil is absolute selfishness, that selfishness which excludes 
all sympathy with anything beyond the supposed interests of the 
one individual himself. With such a nature there is but one 
motive, sel/-qratification, and but one restraining influence, fear, 
and by these two balancing forces, it seems to us, the character of 
John can alone be explained. It we wished, indeed, to give an 
example of the true diabolic type of character, we could not find 
anywhere a better one; and the epithet “base,” which has been 
so generally bestowed by historians on this prince, is but another 
form of expressing the same judgment. Nothing could more 
conclusively overthrow the theory of the compatibility of intel- 
lectual grandeur of character with the spirit of absolute evil. 
It is, perhaps, scarcely possible for a very weak man intellee- 
tually to be a perfect incarnation of evil ; with an intellect of the 
highest order it is quite impossible. A certain amount of ability 
seems to be needed for the full development of the character- 
isties of evil; but the higher qualitics of intellect imply also a 
broad consideration of the relations of men and things, which is 
quite inconsistent with the narrow selfishness of pure evil. The 
wisdom of evil scarcely rises above the level of practised cunning, 
its courage above that of violent self-assertion, and its energy 
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fortunately rare in the pages of history ; but it is such a character, 
as it seems to us, that we have to consider in estimating the 
qualities of John of England. 

In person, John was not so powerfully built as his brothers 
Henry and Richard. Like his brother Geoffrey, with whom there 
seems to have been much that was similar in disposition, he was 
only of middle heignt. But his features were handsome, and his 
manners very attractive. He was a very pleasant companion, 
possessed of a considerable amount of humour, sometimes of the 
grim Anglo-Norman type, but more usually of a lighter and more 
southern character. His volatile levity (the true offspring of his 
self-absorption) was conspicuous from his earliest years. Though he 
was capable of deep designs and bold enterprises, he was at the 
bottom a mere trifler. He was only earnest in his vindic- 
tive remembrance of injuries. Otherwise, his anger itself, 
though violent, excited rather contempt than fear. Like all 
the Angevins, he was well educated, and rather fond of learning 
and of learned men. He had sense enough to perceive the value 
of the one as an instrument of self-interest, and he perhaps 
respected the others, as among those least likely to come into 
active conflict with his personal ambition. Like his Angevin 
ancestors, also, he was very superstitious, with a  scofling 
indifference to religion. His ambition was sufficiently great 
to make him energetic in the assertion of his supposed or 
real rights and the furtherance of his desires, and he had a 
large share of the family abilities to assist and support him 
in this course. He had the quick military eye of his brother 
Richard, and some of the qualities of a soldier as well as a general. 
He was a coward rather morally than physically, though his pro- 
stration of spirit on some occasions was so abject that it assumed 
much of the outward appearance of physical timidity also, so com- 
pletely did the whole nature of the man then seem to grovel, that 
his unquestionable mental and physical endowments seemed in 
complete abeyance. Ile was often cruel, and cruel with the in- 
tensity of apprehension He distrusted all men, because he was 
too conscious of the evil of his own nature to believe in the possi- 
bility of disinterested, and scarcely of interested, good faith in 
others. ‘The same belief in evil, however, led him to appeal to 
the weaknesses and selfishness of others, with considerable advan- 
tage at particular conjunctures. On this he successfully relied for 
breaking up several of the combinations against him of his dis- 
affected Barons, and through a more sagacious appeal to this he 
secured to himself the support of a few—though a very few—staunch 
friends, and of some of the important municipalities of England. 
But he also lost much by his general distrust of good in others, for 
he several times, by acting on his groundless suspicions, created the 
very dangers which his violent precautions were meant to guard 
against. Le watched every man nearly as closely as did his father 
Henry ; but he had not the patience to watch long enough, and 
his action was as excessive in its violence as it was generally pre- 
mature. Nor did he possess the exhaustless activity of mind and 
body of his father and brother. When not roused to rapid but 
fitful movement, he was sunk in indolence and the grossest 
In pursuing these last he had neither self- 
restraint nor common-sense. ‘lhe ignobleness of his nature dis- 
closes itself here unmistakably. Not content with inflicting the 
most grievous injuries on the honour of the highest families 
in the land, he exulted in parading his infamy, and proclaim- 
ing publicly with contemptuous and coarse jests the downfall 
of his victims, and the dishonour of their relations. It 
was this conduct, far more than any acts of feudal oppres- 
sion, that enrolled against him that phalanx of Barons to 
whose exertions, guided by the wiser and nobler counsels 
of the Primate Langton, we owe the Magna Charta of our 
Coustitution. It was, indeed, against the personal character of 
John, rather than against the system of government which had 
prevailed more or less ever since the Norman Conquest, that the 
will of the Nation was at length roused and its liberties asserted. 
Not only was John hated more bitterly for the deepest personal 
wrongs, but there was the most deep-rooted distrust of his good- 
faith. Dissimulation and treachery were so habitually employed by 
him as the agents of his policy, that they became blunted and use- 
less weapons in his hands. No one could aud no one did at last 
believe in what he professed, and he lost even the possibility of re- 
tracing his steps. He had destroyed all belief in the possibility of 
his becoming a good king, and he had to submit to the brand of 
evil which his own conduct bad stamped upon his fame. 

Among the lower classes, and the inhabitants of some of the 
towns, who came less into personal contact with him, or who 
shared in some of his more politic acts of bounty and grace, there 
were, no doubt, less repuguance to the character of Jobn, and a 


sensual indulgences. 





greater disposition to condone his faults, than among the 
higher orders, and the large cities such as London. But 
even here there could be little enthusiasm for a prince who, 
with all his pecuniary exactions, had Jost nearly all the 
Continental possessions of his family. This, indeed, which 
perhaps told most against him with the common people, 
was not regarded with any particular sorrow by the Barons. 
It had been for some time felt that the acquisition of addi- 
tional possessions in France, and the overthrow of the House 
of Capet, might reduce England and the English Barons to a 
position of decided inferiority, and it was now felt that the 
acquisition of the whole of France would add a dangerous weight 
to the power of the Crown. While the sceptre was wielded by 
such a man as Richard the Lion-hearted, this feeling of apprehen- 
sion was almost lost in one of national greatness and glory. But 
it was instinctively felt that it was not the nation, but the per- 
sonal position of the King that would be aggrandized with such a 
man as John ; and against this personal aggrandizement there was a 
general revolt of their feelings as well as their understandings. 
Never had the national cause or the national honour been the main- 
spring of the actions of John. Even his greatest act of resolution, his 
protracted stand against the Papal pretensions, was a mere result 
of personal pride and resentment, nerved by the popular support. 
When his own excesses had shaken this support, and he was terri- 
fied at the impending French invasion, on a reconciliation with 
Rome being offered to him at the price of national degradation, he 
not only made the concession, in which his brother had, to some 
extent, anticipated him by his homage to the German Emperor, 
though under peculiar circumstances and for great ends, but seemed 
to delight in parading the humiliation of the national dignity, while 
exulting in his own personal deliverance and bettered position. Such 
aman, his Barons reasoned, should not be made greater through their 
means. ‘To this personal antipathy, which led to the desertion of 
his vassals on more than one critical occasion, the loss of Normandy, 
the Angevin States, and a large part of Aquitaine was in a 
great measure due, though the conduct of the King himself, ever 
vacillating between action and indolence, and between pertinacious 
assertion of his rights and their sudden and wanton sacrifice, 
contributed to this fatal result, while it afforded some additional 
excuse for the conduct of the defaulters. But John himself 
preferred a mercenary to a feudal force, and this hireling soldiery, 
while they were more than a match for the retainers of the Eng- 
lish Barous, and enabled the King to almost crush the defenders 
of the Great Charter, often betrayed his interests on the Conti- 
nent by a sudden desertion to the enemy. Meanwhile, from the 
land of the Troubadors, came the angry complaint, ‘1 will make 
a sharp-edged sirvente, which I will send to the King of England, 
to cover him with shame, which, indeed, he ought to have, if he 
remembers the deeds of his forefathers, if he compares them with 
his indolence in thus leaving Poitou and ‘Touraine in the possession 
of Philip. All Guienne regrets Richard, who spared no treasure 
to defend it. But this man has no feeling. He loves jousts and 
hunting, to have hounds and hawks, to drawl on a life without 
honour, and to see himself plundered without resistance. I speak 
but to correct a King, who loses his subjects because he will not 
assist them. You, Sire! you suffer your honour to fall into the 
mire ; and such is your infatuation, that, far from being sensible 
to reproach, you seem to take pleasure in the invectives with 
which you are loaded!” 

For once the language of the poets of Southern France was but 
the expression of the bare truth, as well as the echo of the senti- 
ments of John’s English subjects. Well, too, had they fathomed 
the degradation of his character in saying that he could feel no 
shame. ‘This point alone was wanting to complete the features of 
this portrait of evil. John was an able man, incapable of using his 
abilities except to his own destruction; a crafty man without 
Sagacity ; a suspicious man without insight ; a learned man with- 
out wisdom ; a rash man without courage ; an obstinate man with- 
out firmness; a social man without sympathy; and an evil man 
without shame. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—-—~<——-- 


UNDERGRADUATE INFIDELITY. 
(To THe Epiton OF “THE SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The remarks of your correspondent ‘“ Vindex” on Bishop 
Temple's speech offer a valuable correction to the notions which 
men of an older generation are apt to form about the infidelity of 
the young men at our Universities. If they recollected their own 
undergraduate years, they would, I think, acknowledge that there 
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must be at all times a great amount of superficial faith and of 
superficial unbelief in any collection of students ; that the super- 
ficial faith will very often pass into superficial unbelief, under the 
pressure of one kind of influences, and the superficial unbelief into 
superficial faith under the pressure of another kind of influences ; 
that beside the one there dwells a deep earnest faith which is often 
very little able to express itself except in acts; beside the other, 
earnest and agonizing doubts, which he who is most tormented by 
them cares leastto exhibit. Here, too, there isa frequent interchange. 
The man who believes with his whole heart and soul is startled 
by doubts which, because they go to the very roots of his being, 
he dares not dismiss; the youth who has determined to be honest 
with himself, has the reward of finding the solution of his difficulties 
in the lessons which he learnt as a little child. 

Of course, in each time the superficial believer or unbeliever 
will merely reflect the habits and notions of that time. What 
opinions and phrases are prevalent in the circles which he frequents, 
in the newspapers or magazines which he reads will be his; they 
will be reproduced cleverly or stupidly, according to the quickness 
or dullness of his faculty. It may be Benthamism, or Comteism, 
or Huxleyism ; it may be the answer made and provided for each 
of these in some approved periodical. ‘The serious believer, the 
serious doubter, may find each of these crossing his path, may be far 
more vehemently affected by hints coming to him either from the 
objection or the answer than his companion is who understands all 
about both ; but they will be nothing to him, except so far as they 
meet thoughts and experiences of his own, and cast lights or 
shadows upon those. 

Though we are all aware of these differences, and when we 
remember them may be on our guard against the confusions 
which they occasion, it is very difficult—especially in a speech to 
some body like the House of Lords or Commons, which likes 
broad generalities and is impatient of distinctions—not to overlook 
them, and so to commit what must strike closer practical observers 
as coarse and painful blunders. I fully admit that of all blunders 
those which concern the characters and tempers of young men are 
those into which old men most easily fall, and are also often the most 
disastrous. But the practical conclusion at which Bishop ‘Temple 
arrives that we should put no stumblingblocks in their way, and 
that we should not destroy any little influence which we might 
possibly exercise over them, by leading them to suppose that we 
were pledged and sold to the safest of certain opinions,—this we 
may surely accept, upon this we may act. Lord Salisbury main- 
tains that a very compact system of infidelity has developed itself 
in the presence of a system of religious tests. When he collects 
evidence for his special committee, will he direct his attention to 
the question whether the two systems have not continually 
sustained each other ?—I am, Sir, &c., A SEXAGENARIAN, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to say a few words in answer to your 
correspondent ** Vindex”? Ilaving been resident for four years 
in the largest college at Cambridge, and acquainted with most of 
the thoughtful undergraduates of that college during the time, I 
am at least as well qualified as he is to form a judgment on the 
state of opinion in the University. My object is to separate the 
truth from the error in his letter. It is well that the public should 
know that there is a large and respectable body of undergraduates 
who hold firmly to Christian truth. They show it by reverent 
attention at the Chapel services, frequent attendance at the ILoly 
Communion, and by teaching at Sunday Schools, or other similar 
works ; and they live consistently with this profession. Among 
them are to be found many who will obtain or have obtained high 
University honours. For the most part, they are moderate and 
fairly liberal Evangelicals. They are men of simple faith, who 
feel the power and reality of Christianity, but have never had 
their minds opened to the difficulties of belief which others 
experience. Many of them have few ideas besides practical reli- 
gion and the narrow round of studies for the Triposes. 

But there are men of the type to which the Bishop of Exeter 
alluded, who for the purpose of signing tests have been compelled 
to consider the dogmatical teaching of the Church, while the 
question of profit and loss has made them morbidly suspicious of 
their consciences; and some of them have received in consequence 
‘*a fatal twist for life.” ‘There have been more such probably at 
Oxford than at Cambridge, owing to the tendency of the system 
there to encourage speculative thought to a far greater extent than 


with us. Clough was a notable instance. But even at Cambridge 


there have been some; and ‘‘a few such are a great loss.” Ona 
still larger number the operation of the tests is even worse. They 
haye come to regard them as a mere form, and feel no difficulty in 





signing them. But their parents and friends do not understand 
this point of view. ‘The consequence is that many, who frankly 
avow an entire disbelief in the divine character of Christianity 
willingly sign, if they are by birth connected with Church people : 
whereas Christians whose relations are Dissenters are prevented 
from doing so by the prejudices of their friends. 

Those people are strangely deaf who do not hear a loud call in 
some quarters, re-echoed by many undergraduates too, to have 
Christian doctrine investigated and sifted on its own merits 
unaided by any prestige or worldly advantage. Bishop Temple 
(as well as some others) hears the call; and full of faith 
confident that Christianity comes from God, and, hate 
fore, cannot fall, he is willing that the question should 
be discussed in this way. Owing to this, and also 
to the fact that he has laid aside certain High-Church and 
Evangelical additions to New Testament Christianity, his character, 
and his earnest, practical sermons, will be of more service to 
minds of a certain class than even the eloquent writers mentioned 
by ‘“‘ Vindex.” 

But what a pity it is that, led by theological bias, men should 
exhibit such trivial and captious misconception as ‘ Vindex” 
does in a portion of his letter! It is the more strange in the case 
of a man of such evident earnestness and faith as Bishop ‘Temple. 
Seeing that, they might surely be content to listen with good-will 
to him, even though they do not entirely understand or approve 
his position. One is tempted to think that some of them love 
Christianity less than the High-Church or Evangelical “ clothes,” 
by which they rule their judgments of men. Others, again, make 
the grave but less culpable error of identifying the clothes” with 
the truth itself. 

I did not see your paragraph of July 16, but I understand suf- 
ficiently the theological position of the Spectator to conjecture that 
you will agree in the main with what I have said.—I am, Sir, &e., 

B. A. 





(To Tue Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I should be glad to make one or two remarks on your 
paragraph of July 16, and on the letter of ** Vindex” which 
appeared in your edition of last Saturday on the above subject. 

As to the Bishop of Exeter’s remark about the Undergraduates, 
“their teachers were not telling them what they believed, that 
they were tongue-tied by the tests,” I would with all respect 
ask, to what “ teachers” does this remark apply? Our theological 
professors would always be Church of England men,—and I trust 
honest men. What our natural and moral-science professors are 
to teach us I really do not pretend to say, but I assert most 
assuredly that we can have no reason to be afraid of what our 
mathematical professors may teach us; their time for mathematics 
is too short, as it is. 

I am now, and have been ever since I saw the working of our 
Fellowships, in favour of the abolition of tests, as I have seen men 
here who would sign anything to get a fellowship. 

As to the Undergraduates, there is a spirit of independence of 
all persons on all points; it may be self-conceit, but anyhow it 
exists; the most earnest are often the most independent, and I have 
been astounded to find the bigoted or extremely Liberal views that 
they have brought from school. As regards a large number of 
undergraduates, they cannot be called ‘sceptics ;” they never think. 

There are several other matters worthy of notice about our 
college lecturers, &c., which 1 fear would take up too much of 
your valuable space.—I am, Sir, &c., ALUMNUS. 





A CRY FROM AMONG 'THE PHILISTINES. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sim,—During the last few years in which the Royal Academy 
held their Exhibition in ‘Trafalgar Square, the very excellent plan 
was adopted of opening the doors during the last month from 
seven till ten in the evening at half-price ; but last year, and this at 
Burlington House, they have substituted the practice of admitting 
the public all day for the last week at the same reduced charge, 
the galleries closing at their usual hour of seven. 

Now, Sir, there is a very large section of the public to wuom 
this alteration is a great evil. We who are engaged in houses of 
business found the old arrangement a great boon, for the loss of 
which the new half-price week is no compensation whatever. ‘The 
ditliculty with us is not so much to spare the shilling as to spare 
the time, and though we may as a favour (and by no means an 
imaginary favour in the height of the London season) obtain leave 
of absence to pay the pictures one visit, yet the influence such an 
exhibition is calculated to exert upon us—the cultivation of that 
‘‘sweetuess and light” which we in the small and unceasing 
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worries of business peculiarly need—has little chance of being felt 
in a single hasty scamper round the thousand or more works of 
art sent to the rooms for our inspection. Our painters and 
sculptors do not embody their highest ideals of form and colour in 
stone or on canvas that they may be looked at thus, nor do they 
bestow their best teaching on such observers. We want to be able 
to enjoy the noble works of Millais, Leighton, and Watts; of 
Mason, McWhirter, and Graham; of Landseer and of Woolner, 
with that freedom from the necessity for hurry which the possi- 
bility of a practically unlimited number of evening visits would 
give us. 

The education of the people will never be duly provided for 
till there is abundant opportunity given for the mental culture of 
those whom Mr. Arnold finds so deficient in that grace, during 
the hours when alone they can seek it ; and we appeal to you, Sir, 
as one of the captains in the army of the children of light to come 
down to the help of the many unwilling dwellers in Askalon and 
Gath, and fight this battle by our side. ‘The time must come 
when the other annual Art exhibitions and the National Gallery, 
as well as the Museums, will be opened in the evening, but the 
loss of what has once been enjoyed is more keenly felt than the 
want of untasted pleasure. We learn in the recent debate on this 
subject that in the construction of new buildings, arrangements 
can easily be made for lighting without any kind of injury or danger 
to their contents. If this has not been done at Burlington House, 
surely it ought to have been. ‘The time for action this year is 
now past, but I venture to hope that the Royal Academy authori- 
ties will find themselves able in future seasons to restore their old 
privilege to the people, or there will be many thousands who will 
bitterly regret the migration from ‘Trafalgar Square to Piccadilly. 
—I an, Sir, &c., A BooKkseE._er’s AssIsTANT. 


BOOKS. 
-—+>- - 
THE BISHOP OF ARGYLL’S PRESENT-DAY PAPERS.* 
Our recent impressions of the work of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church have not been favourable. From that quarter proceeded 
some of the most childish extravagancies of the Church and 
the World, and a book which is full beyond anything in our 
experience of the most stupendous sophistries, Bishop Forbes’ of 
Brechin’s volume about the Thirty-Nine Articles. We welcome 
all the more heartily on this account Bishop Ewing’s Present-Day 
Papers. It would be ungracious and, we are sure, unpleasing to 
the author, were we to exalt him at the expense of the communion 
in which he bears rule. Nor should we wish to depreciate a 
Church which, whatever its errors and defects, has shown a sin- 
gular courage and devotion under poverty and suffering, and 
a touching devotion to a lost cause. But the help which such 
a theologian as Bishop Ewing, so genuinely liberal, and yet so 
wholly removed from anything irreverent and destructive, brings 
from this quarter to the good cause of true religious liberty, is 

a cause of unfeigned pleasure to all who love it. 

We take it as an augury of good that the volume opens 
with a sketch, which we may presume to come from the 
editor's pen, of the life and character of William Law, 
author of the Serious Call. Law may well be a meeting- 
point for diverse schools of theology. He was a non-juror, 
and was thus connected with the divines from whom High 
Churchmen (not Romanizers, who have no spiritual ancestry what- 
ever in the English Church) derive the traditions of their theology. 
To the Evangelicals he commends himself by his recognition of 
facts which they conceive to be ignored or lightly regarded by 
High Churchmen and by liberal theologians,—the experiences of 
the spiritual life, what may be called the phenomena of conver- 
sion. And lastly and chiefly, he is in accord with those whom, 
pace Mr. Maurice, we may call Broad Churchmen, in the basis on 
which his theological system rests, this basis, as Bishop Ewing 
expresses it, being, — 

“ That God is Love—from eternity to oternity Love—‘abyssal ’ Love— 
an infinite fathomless depth of never-ceasing Love—ordering all His 
counsels, working all His works, regutating all events, governing all 
creatures according to the rules and measures of Love alone; every 
sentiment antagonistic to Love being absolutely foreign to the Divine 
nature, and existing not in the Creator, but in the creaturo.” 

Of Law, however, though his treatise on the ‘* Atonement ” is 
in every respect suited for a * Present-Day Paper,” we do not 
propose to speak, going on at once to sce what Bishop Ewing has 





* Present-Day Papers on Prominent Questions in Theology, Edited by the Right Rev. 
Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. London: Strahan 
and Co, 1870. 


to say of his own. ‘To him, indeed, we may conjecturally attri- 
bute the three principal ‘ papers,” occupying, together with the 
long extracts which are embodied in them, about three-fifths of 
the whole volume, and entitled “‘'The Eucharist,” “The Rule of 
Faith,” and ‘The Present Unbelief.” The essay on “ The 
Eucharist ” is a very able treatise, full of thought and acute and 
powerful reasoning, though it would have been the better for more 
condensation and a less discursive method. Bishop Ewing, as it 
seems to us, goes to the root of the matter when he says :— 


“The errors which have been rife amongst us on the subject of the 
Eucharist have been of the very gravest kind, involving, in fact, the 
reality and character of Revelation. They raise the question whether 
God, properly speaking, is the subject of Aevelation, that is, a making 
of God known ; or whether we are merely in the presence of an instru- 
mentality, which, indeed, connects us with God, but in no sense by way of a 
true Revelation.” pase 


This last sentence, which we have ourselves italicized, is full of 
significance. ‘Transubstantiation and all the kindred views of the 
** Real Presence,” resting as they do on a certain theory of matter, 
now almost entirely banished from philosophical thought, as con- 
sisting of a certain substance and certain accidents, are essen- 
tially materialistic, however lofty the claims which they may make 
for themselves as exponents of a spiritual truth. ‘The following is 
well put :— 


“A conception which gives to matter the properties of spirit, and 
demands from matter spiritual results, reverses all tho conditions by 
which knowledge is acquired, and upsets the basis whereon the know- 
ledge which we have is founded. Such a conception, too, by destroying 
natural order, puts an end to the possibility as well as the need of a 
Revelation. Accordingly we find that where this conception is abso- 
lutely held, all intelligent use of Revelation ceases, and with the intelli- 
gence, moral goodness also. For in nations where this conception 
prevails, moral and intellectual truth having both become matters of 
uncertainty, spiritual debasement invariably follows. Where tho 
Eucharist and the Incarnation become not the means whereby spiritual 
truth is manifested, but instrumentalities whereby spiritual truth is 
supposed to be produced by material causes, through a miraculous 
change wrought on matter, whereby it acquires the nature and property 
of spirit, and operates on the spirit apart from the spiritual channels, 
— becoming the rule, all true knowledge and morality are put out 
of court.” 


And this, again :— 


“Surely Christ did not come to set up His Body as the object of 
worship, or to present our flesh to us in a new and mysterious form ? 
His object surely was, as we have so often said, by taking our flesh to 
give us an understanding of spirit, that we might know God, who is 
true, in the only way He can be truly known, and by this to enthrone 


| God in our hearts by manifesting Him as worthy of worship.” 


In writing of The Present Unbelief,” Bishop Ewing approaches 
a more difficult subject, in which many readers will probably find 
themselves less thoroughly in accord with him. He endeavours 
to trace the causes of the phenomenon, and finds them in what he 
calls the inadequate setting forth of the Christian faith, with which 
he believes the Church to be chargeable from the very earliest 
times, and which has given rise to particular exaggerations or mis- 








conceptions of Divine teaching, against which the reason and con- 
science of men have revolted. Chief among these misconceptions 
would come the scholastic theory of the Atonement, in which men 
are unable to recognize any real grappling with the difficulty which 
it professes to remove, anything better than an artificial arrangement 
by which something not really accomplished is taken as accom- 
plished; and the doctrine of Election, which attributes to the 
Divine Nature a caprice, cruelty, and injustice which human 
nature refuses to tolerate. ‘That these are causes of unbelief in 
the present day we do not doubt. When, as we read not long ago 
in a book noticed in these columns, of a Scotch minister explain- 
ing the Atonement to a half-witted lad by a dramatic scene, 
in which a man of particularly stern and forbidding aspect 
played the part of God the Father, and was about to pounce down 
with all the signs of fury upon his victim, when he was hindered by 
the interference of a gentler character, who represented the Son ; 
when, again, as we are told on the bishop’s own authority that “a 
clergyman, having preached that there were many of the souls of 
little children now in hell, gave for a reason ‘ that God must have 
specimens of sinners of all ages,’” there must be a revulsion against 
the whole faith which is disfigured by representations so monstrous, 
And doubtless, an atheist lecturer would make capital out of such 
statements, would use them to leave an impression on his audience 
generally unfavourable, just as in another sphere of society a general 
impression of unbelief is given, to quote an illustration from the 
volume before us, by the spectacle of a preacher coming down from a 
pulpit in which he has been consigning ninety-nine hundredths of 
the human race, not to say of his own acquaintances and friends, to 
an eternity of torment, and then enjoying himself in society with 





a zest which be could not feel, did he really believe in the truth of 
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what he had been saying. This, we doubt not, is true, and some- 
thing might certainly be done if such mischievous talk could be 
put anend to. At the same time, we doubt whether the most 
dangerous form of unbelief would be at all touched in this way. 
That form is what we may call the ‘‘ scientific,” which says, when 
it contents itself with negations ‘ we do not find God or any of the 
spiritual things of which you speak in the world with which we 
have to do’; which goes further when it choose to be aggressive, 
and says ‘ your theology is very much in the way of the improve- 
ment and advance of the human race, and we will put it out of the 
way.’ To this, in either mood, all theologies are alike. It ignores 
them all or hates them all, though it probably respects that which, 
like Romanism, has the support of a definite and logical system. 
It is certain that it could not be appeased by any change in the 
way of setting forth Christianity. But it is with this that the 
battle must be fought out, and to any one who can furnish weapons 
for it our deepest gratitude is due. Will Bishop Ewing undertake 
that task? 

We cannot close our notice of this volume without commending 
to our readers’ attention the ‘* Prayers and Meditations concerning 
the Church and Mankind,” with which it is concluded. For these 
Mr. Maurice has written a preface. Is it possible that he is also 
the author of the prayers themselves? We see words which he is 
not wont to use of any but himself when we read in the preface, 
‘*T dare not to omit signs of another kind which he has overlooked, 
and which, if he really prayed for light to the Most High, I think 
he would have hailed.” 





HEARTS AND DIAMONDS.* 

Tus story at least deserves the limited commendation given by 
the nervous guest to his host’s fare, when precipitately retreating 
from the Scylla, ‘* Very good what there is of it,” he rushed incon- 
tinently into the Charybdis, ‘‘ Plenty of it such as it is.” In very 
provincial English, approaching, in one instance, to the style of 
Mrs. Gamp,—where the heroine is spoken of as making ‘‘a deter- 
mination which well would it have been for her had she taken 
months before,”—and with every now and then a curious misappre- 
hension of the meaning of words and expressions, we havenearly 850 
close pages almost entirely devoted to the discipline required to bring 
a young lady of talent and feeling into a state of proper Christian 
elevation; the agents are a curate obtained in the village hard by, 
and some circumstances very far-fetched. The public is very much 
indebted to the clergy, and the clergy are not at all indebted to the 
writers of novels for the freedom with which they are used as some- 
thing to fall back upon—as the pitce de resistance of the novel writer ; 
—they are to novels what ‘stock ” is to soup, always ready and 
solid and nourishing, whether as shining lights or as awful 
warnings. No end of changes are rung on them in their various 
characters, from the highest to the lowest grade of the spiritual 
ladder; they are saintly, worthy, useful, worldly, fashionable, un- 
principled, row¢, vile; reminding us of the changes rung on the 
occupations open to men, enumerated in the rhyme so extensively 
affected by children in the season of stone-fruit ; had the average 
novel-writer only a tithe of the insight into the average clergyman 
which Mr. Anthony Trollope possesses, we might hope for a 
sketch, here and there, tolerably resembling nature; as it is, the 
natural man is generally lost sight of by the creators of the 
fictitious clergyman ; very properly, the saint is the favourite, and 
we are presented in Hearts and Diamonds with two; one elderly 
and revered, whose discipline has been completed ; the other young 
and admired, but so good that the authoress evidently thinks that 
admiration cannot spoil him, and that discipline, of which he has 
much, humanly speaking is neither required nor deserved. 

The story is grave and heavy, and is, on a large scale, almost 
a return, both in matter and style, to the moral tales of our child- 
hood, which we remember as bearing such titles as *‘ ‘The History 
of Maria Makepeace and Caroline Carenaught.” As of old, we find, 
with unalloyed satisfaction, that Caroline is still the name for the 
naughty girl, though Miss Ramsay has sadly forgotten herself in 
selecting so modern and so meaningless a surname as Waldegrave. 
We have also the good chapters about Sundays and visits to the 
poor, which it is so proper to have in a good book, and which we 
all remember skipping with a sense of slyness and shame in the 
Swiss Family Robinson, and other literature of our childhood ; and 
we have the visit of the heroine's young friends, which might have 
been taken whole out of the ancient books we are speaking of :— 


“ About this time, Marian Astell and Rachel Heath were invited by 
Caroline to pay her a visit. The latter she welcomed with real plea- 
sure, and Kachel’s cheerful, sensible conversation afforded her not only 
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a pleasant, but a useful variety. It was a great event in the lives of 
these two girls to spend some weeks at such a place as Walde- 
grave Park, and never had the difference in their tastes and dispo- 
sitions been more perceptibly marked. Rachel's mind was open to 
derive enjoyment from everything she saw that was new or beau- 
tiful: she admired the house, the fine old trees, the pictures, and wag 
grateful to Caroline for putting so much pleasure within her reach, 
Marian, on the contrary, had no taste for the beauties of nature except 
as they contributed to make a place magnificent ; and the chief effect of 
the visit on her was to stimulate an envious longing to possess things as 
fine as her brother, upon whose ‘good luck’ she was never weary of 
expatiating. She had also a constant craving for amusement, and was 
disappointed at there being so few visitors. When she found that there 
was no prospect of her being introduced to gay society, she became very 
discontented ; and before many days were over, declared that she much 
preferred Hackney, with the variety of neighbours dropping in, and 
little tea parties, tu the solitary grandeur of Waldegrave Park. To all 
such hints Caroline was impenetrable, and tried, in vain, to interest her 
in visiting the schools and the poor people.” 


The tale is simple, unburthened with adventures and unrelieved 
by humour. Caroline’s aunt, with whom the story opens, had 
been a lovely girl, and had lost her sight during fever ; the elderly 
clergyman who teaches her resignation, offers himself as her 
suitor, addressing his proposals, as in duty bound, to her father, 
the general, in the following much approved manner :— 

“*Do I understand you?’ said the General ; ‘ but I will speak plainly ; 

do you mean that you would ask Julia to be your wife ?’—‘I would bo 
80 presumptuous, at least, as to ask your permission to address her ; but 
Iam aware of the obstacle my age creates: Iam forty-seven, she is 
eighteen ; the disparity is too great for me to hope it could bo got over 
by you, still less by her.'—‘To me it scarcely appears an obstacle,’ 
said the General. ‘Truly happy should I be, doctor, to see my child the 
wife of such a man as you. I speak the sentiments, I am sure, of her 
mother, as well as my own. But you must plead your cause with Julia 
yourself.’ The doctor did plead his cause, and with success. In the 
course of a few weeks Julia Manners became Mrs. Mildred.” 
Dr. and Mrs. Mildred—having thus been united—while driving 
in the East End of London, run over a handsome boy, the son of a 
dealer in earthenware ; the boy, later on, so takes the fancy of the 
beautiful blind lady that she half adopts him, and when she dies, 
which she does very young, leaves money for his education at 
Oxford ; he is too good for this world, but nevertheless lives and 
thrives, and gets a curacy in a parish which belongs to a Mr. 
Vassall, a member of Mrs. Mildred’s family. Mr. and Mrs. Walde- 
grave being dead, Caroline is living with her aunt Vassall, and 
soon disturbs the peace which the young curate is drinking 
in from the lovely country surrounding his parsonage. After 
sundry struggles, our curate succumbs, and in ignorance that 
she is heiress to her uncle, the possessor of Waldegrave Park, 
secures her for his wife; her uncle is incensed and disinherits her, 
but Caroline keeps this a secret ; and also that she had been asked 
to marry her cousin, the future Lord Haverton, though she had 
felt the compliment, and, whilst she looked down from a hill over 
her uncle Vassall’s estate, had even soliloquized as follows :—‘* The 
domain of Haverton is far Jarger than this, and the house—a fit 
dwelling for one of England’s nobles.” She, on her side, has 
never realized—scarcely known—her curate’s very humble origin. 
All sorts of troubles arise, and finally she insults her husband about 
his origin, and he runs away to join a missionary party in Africa ; 
this is, of course, the climax; a brain-fever attacks Caroline and, 
as usual, brings all straight, and her husband returns as repentant 
for his hastiness as she is for her undutiful pride. 

The clergyman-hero is called High Church, but his abhorrence 
of all amusements is more akin to the proclivities of Low-Church 
men, and we find him in turn cutting his wife off from dancing, 
archery and novels, and objecting even to music, unless it be 
sacred ; he never opens his mouth to her except to rebuke gravely, 
or to administer encouragement in a superior patronizing way even 
more objectionable than blame, or in good and edifying talk ; his 
very proposal is couched in terms which imply censure of her 
worldliness, and faithlessness in her disinterested love; he asks, 
** And would anything induce you to relinquish your station ?” 
And in the letter in which he takes leave of her—it may be for 
years, or it may be for ever—he is cruel enough to write, ‘* You 
will anticipate what I have to say—it is comprised in three words 
—Subdue your temper.” At other times his humility is quite 
Pecksniflian ; he is once nearly expressing indignation, but con- 
trols himself.—‘ After a very few minutes he took himself to task, 
saying, ‘‘Is it well to be angry? No, it is not.” He commands 


in the most arbitrary way, and about the merest_ trifles, 
requesting, for instance, as they are leaving home for a party, that 
the diamond necklace and earrings may be taken off, graciously 
permitting the bracelets and brooch to be retained ; and when his 
wife declines to comply, he calls her ‘“‘ Mrs. Waldegrave,” and 
speaks to her with unusual formality ; he withholds forgiveness to 
a young wife as a schoolmaster might to a bad, rebellious boy, and 
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accords it with the majestic airs of an autocrat; and he has so 
limited a range of interests and so little yeneral cultivation, that 
on one occasion, when it is desirable to show him off to advantage, 
it is necessary to take him to see the schools on his host’s estates 
in order to draw him out. This is the gentleman that the high- 
bred, spoilt beauty is to love and obey, and that we are expected 
to admire as a pattern man, and as near perfection as frail human 
nature can hope to be. But very little ability is required to draw 
a picture of this kind of clerical virtue; it is only to keep your 
hero consistently to the line of objecting to everything not solemn 
and good, and of maintaining a cold, hard pressure on those under 
his influence, to make them see with his eyes and to act in accord- 
ance with his conscience. ‘The naughty girl is quite as well drawn 
as the good boy, and her character is a far more difficult one to 
delineate ; she interests us by her beauty, straightforwardness, and 
warmth of heart, which might excuse less helpless men than country 
curates for falling in love; and her waywardness, enjoyment of 
pleasure, and fits of haughty insolence are followed by such ready 
contrition and real humility as would ensure the love for her 
remaining faithful in any tolerably patient heart. We only wish 
her curate were half worthy of her, and differ very widely from 
Miss Ramsay in her high estimate of her handsome young saint ; we 
should call him ahard, self-righteous young prig, and we heartily pity 
his pretty aristocratic young wife; but Miss Ramsay fails, when, 
without explanation of the process, she suddenly turns Caroline, for 
a brief period, into a stern, unloveable disciplinarian ; this never 
would have been one of the steps-in-advance of her impulsive, 
affectionate nature towards perfection. ‘The other characters are so 
completely subsidiary, and play so very small a part that they scarcely 
call for notice; Clement's plebeian relations are caricatures, Miss 


Ramsay evidently knowing nothing of the class to which they | 


belong. 


scarlet vases; nor would their wives write “honoured Madam ” 
and “ your Ladyship” to young ladies without title, and to whom 
their sons are engaged, though they do happen to belong to the upper 
ten thousand. ‘There are many other proofs of our authoress’s 
ignorance of the middle-class and humble things, for instance, six 
months after the marriage not ove table-cloth, but a// the table- 


cloths at the parsonage—of which there is a great heap—are in holes, | 


and one, at least, is a mere rag ; 
things table-cloths are, especially where there are no little boys 
to cut them, so that this incident is one of the transparent 
absurdities which authors so carelessly and so constantly commit. 
Sir Hussey de Beauvoir and Lord Haverston are pleasant and 
clever sketches, and Mrs. Vassall is something more ; her enduring 
sacrifice and gentle yielding love for her petulant and self-willed 
niece, and her quiet wisdom, and yet the mere worldliness of her 
thought and aim, could not be better done; hers seems, to us, the 
only character thoroughly understood. 





WESTWARD BY RAIL.* 
Tue novel feature of Mr. Rae’s volume is his description of the 
journey from New York to San Francisco by the Pacific Railway. 
But the part of the book which will probably cause most interest 
and discussion is that relating to Mormonism and the Govern- 
ment of Salt Lake City. Mr. Rae tells us in his preface that 
his views upon this question differ materially from those with 
which we have lately been made familiar. 
Hepworth Dixon or Captain Burton of dishonesty, but he says 
candidly that ‘they must either have deliberately shut their eyes, 
or else have been incompetent and superficial observers.” Poor 
Captain Burton is still more hardly treated in the next 
sentence. Because he approves of polygamy in the abstract, 
but has not taken more than one wife himself, he is informed that 
his book about Utah must be regarded as an awkward joke or an 
elaborate paradox. It is surely rather too much to expect that a 
man who speaks well of Brigham Young’s principles must follow 
his example. There are inconveniences in putting any theory in 
practice, and even if Captain Burton did not render himself liable 
to be prosecuted in England, the Foreign Office could hardly 
approve of a bigamist consul. Moreover, if this hard measure is 
to be applied to the admirers of Mormonism, what will be said of 
those who defend the Patriarchs ? Wethink Mr. Rae has jumped 
rather hastily to a conclusion based on some indiscreet words of 
Mrs, Burton’s. It was not necessary for a wife who was editing 
her husband's book to inform the world that though her husband 
maintained the benefits of polygamy, she herself had no rival. 





* Westward by Rail the New Route to the East, By W.F. Rac, London: Long- 


mans, 1870. 


Wealthy tradesmen do not dress in blue coats and brass | 
buttons now-a-days, and their villas are uot ornamented by huge | 


now we know what much-enduring | 


He does not accuse Mr. | 


We might as well expect the wife of an unbeliever to declare that 
her husband obeyed the Decalogue. 

Without regard, however, to Mr. Rae’s inference about other 
| writers on Mormonism, we must say that the facts he adduces are 
highly significant. His picture of the state of things in Utah is 
that of a despotism enforced by violence, and if necessary, by 
murder. ‘The case of Dr. Robinson, who had a difference with 
the Mormon authorities, and after receiving more than one warn- 
ing, was assassinated at night within a few yards of his own 
house, is chiefly relied on by Mr. Rae. But we also hear of the 
confiscation of property, of exorbitant fines being imposed to keep 
up a colour of legality, of the excommunication of those who 
criticize the authorities, and even of those who do not repress 
criticism. According to Mr. Rae, the editor and publisher of the 
Utah Magazine were guilty of questioning the infallibility of the 
Mormon President, and after teachers had been sent to labour 
with them and to try and convince them of their error, it was 
declared that ‘‘ they had imbibed the spirit of apostacy to that 
degree that they could not any longer be fellowshipped.” When the 
question of their excommunication was brought before the High 
Council oaly one member voted against it, and he was at once excom- 
municated into the bargain. Mr. Rae tells us also of spies being kept 
to dog strangers in Utah, and of its being unsafe to speak too loud 
in the streets for fear of eavesdroppers. Allowing that the Mormons 
have done a good deal in the way of cultivating the soil, he hints 
that the fertility of the ground is such as to render gardening and 
farming easy and profitable. While the missionarics who preach 
the Mormon gospel in Europe * say little about dogmas and much 
about farms,” those who yield to the temptation find themselves 
at the President’s merey. [is ingenious device for paying not in 
money, but in kind, has apparently been taken from those districts 
| where the Track Act is still evaded. Another remarkable fact is 
that while native-born Americans are in a minority among the 
| Mormons, and the leaders are chosen by popular election, the 
| choice always falls on those who are Americans by birth. ‘The 
| changes in the Mormon creed which have been introduced by 
| Brigham Young, and which have entirely altered the aspect of the 
revelation vouchsafed to Joseph Smith, savour of that doctrine of 
development which naturally attends infallibility. If it be true 
that polygamy was formally condemned as a crime during the 
| reign of Joseph Smith, and that certificates to that effect were 
| signed by men and women of influence who are now among the 
| staunchest adherents of Brigham Young, we can hardly fail to 
| detect the presence of conscious imposture. Mr. Rae speaks with 
| 





some authority, as he heard a lecture given at Utah by two sons 
of Joseph Smith, in which President Young’s doctrines were 
declared to be foul, false, and corrupt. Yet though this denuncia- 
tion had a visible effect on the Mormons who were present, 
Brigham Young’s power is not yet shaken. In addition to the 
means of retaining a control over his subjects already mentioned, 
it must be said that the business of the city is kept almost 
exclusively in the hands of the Saints through the medium of a 


A good many stores have been opened 


co-operative society. 
? 


under the style of ** Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Institution,’ 
and on their signboard they have a painting of the All-Seeing Eye, 
with a motto of * ILoliness to the Lord.” ‘The mixture of religious 
show and Mormon speculation is typical of the whole system. 
‘Throughout the rest of his journey Mr. Rae is more of a special 
correspondent than a careful observer ; his sketches are often hasty, 
and he contents himself with variations on old American stories. 
Thus, when he mentions a Western city which was said to be 
‘about as large as New York, but was not built up yet,” and 
draws the picture of the site of another city that looked like a 
nursery garden full of young trees, but was really laid out in 
streets which were named already, and contained public buildings 
of which the stones were still deep in the quarry, we see that he 
is on the traces of Martin Chuzzlewit. ‘That American positiveness 
which leads a fellow-passenger of Mr. Rae’s to announce that an 
English marriage is not valid unless the wedding-ring has been 
stamped by the Goldsmiths’ Company, is left far behind by the 
old statements about the (Queen's residence in the Tower of 
London. ‘The rapid growth of American cities, evidenced by the 
| fact that in 1830 the population of Chicago was not more than 
| 100 persons, while at present it contains 300,000, has become pro- 
verbial in all parts of Europe. It was perhaps worth Mr. Rae’s 
| while to notice that some time ago the unhealthiness of the 
| part of Chicago immediately adjoining Lake Michigan was 
remedied by the whole business quarter being raised eight feet 
above its original level. ‘* ‘This was done,” we are told, ‘* with- 
lout interference with domestic comfort, stoppage of traflic, or 





dinjury to trade. While houses and shops were rising upwards, 
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families slept securely in their beds, sat at: ease in their rooms, 
took their meals as if the even tenour of their lives was undis- 
turbed, while merchants conducted their daily business, and the 
public made their daily purchases.” Another remarkable instance 
of American progress is that of the city of Omaha, which now 
contains about 20,000 inhabitants. In 1854 a postmaster was 
appointed in the place, but as he was not provided with 
an office, and letters were rarities, those which came were 
kept in the crown of his hat till he met their owners. 
Mr. Rae’s description of San Francisco shows that it has im- 
proved wonderfully since the time when it was notorious 
as a hotbed of crime and ruffianism. Gambling, indeed, 
prevails as yet toa great extent, and though illegal, is 
winked at by the authorities. Mr. Rae had an interview with a 
pleasant, gentlemanly man, of polished exterior and easy assurance 
in conversation, who informed him that he was engaged in the 
pasteboard business, and invited him to visit his establishment. 
This man turned out to be the keeper of one of the most notable 
gaming hells in San Francisco. Still, the purification effected by 
the Vigilance Committee was a substantial one, whether or not it 
be true that San Francisco is at present ‘¢ as moral as Philadelphia, 
and far more orderly than New York.” 
habits of former times is worth repeating. A new arrival is said 
to have offered a shabbily-dressed man a dollar to carry his bag a 
distance. The answer was, ‘1 will give an ounce of 
gold to see you carry it yourself.” The bargain was accepted, 
the ounce of gold was earned and paid, and the shabbily- 
dressed man in addition stood a bottle of 
the cost of another ounce. ‘This independence, however, has 
given place to extreme activity, and the supply of labour in San 
Francisco exceeds the demand. 


The effeet of over-population and 
of competition must in time be felt even ia the ones 83 


short 


champagne at 


s West, 
and place after place which once seemed to offer an inexhaustible 
field for emigrants is found to be too narrow. Yet there is still 
an opening for agriculture in California, and the account given 
of the climate ought to tempt many. Mr. Kae, who is fond of 
telling the Dorsetshire labourer that there are places where he 
may eat meat in plenty, and need no longer truckle either to 
squire or parson, dwells with enthusiasm on the prospect held out 
by California. In proof of the excellence of the climate, he tells 
us that when bees were first introduced there the proverbial in- 
dustry of Dr. Watts’ ideal was soon spoiled by prosperity. The 
bees which made a large store of honey the first year were 
demoralized by the second. ‘They found that with flowers in 
bloom all the year round they had no need of providing against a 
barren and blossomless winter, and they took to living from hand 
to mouth. ‘The Californians had to treat bees as hens are treated, 
and to abstract the honey in small quantities, so that the neces- 
sary stimulus might be given to the formation of the comb. We 
do not know what the moralist of our childhood would say to this 
verification of one of Mr. Buckle’s principles. 





FORMS OF ANIMAL LIFE.’ 


AN accurate handbook of practical anatomy has been long needed. 
Teacher and student alike will rejoice over 
Professor Rolleston. It supplies, in.a thorough and yet easily- 
mastered manner, a vast amount of precise and important infor- 
mation concerning the structure of all animals save man, the 
descriptions being drawn in order from every Sub-kingdom and 
each Class of the animal world. Of course, the whole book is 
intended for Pena ere study, but it is so written as not only to 
give exact knowledge, but also to prove an efficient engine for the 
training of the mind. No attempt is made 
popular; nothing amusing can be gleaned from its pages. No, 
we are wrong, for we did find a trace of unconscious humour in a 
paragraph a the common cockroach, which we are 
tinguished by the ‘absence of any period of quiescence 
abstinence from food.” 

Nearly half the volume before us is occupied by what the author 
ealls an introduction, ‘This takes up one hundred and sixty-eight | 
pages, and offers the most complete outline of the classification of 
the animal kingdom that can be placed in the hands of a student. 
The second part gives descriptions of a series of specimens, most 
of which can be very readily procured, and which serve as types of 
structure, illustrating many of the statements and arguments of 
the introduction. 
figures and of diagrams, 


told is dis- 
and 


vbout 





supplementary to the accounts previously 
given of actual specimens, 
By G. Rolleston, M.D, F.R.S, Oxford: Clarcudou Press. 
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to make the book | 


In the third part, we have descriptions of | 


A story given us of the | 





this new work by | 
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In using Dr. Rolleston’s book, the student will probably find his 
best course to consist of a close study, examination, and dissection 
of as many of the typical animals as he can obtain, following the 
order of the descriptions in the second and third parts of the 
volume. Llaving laid a solid groundwork in the concrete know- 
ledge thus obtained, the study of the systematic introduction will 
prove at once easier and more instructive. A broad grasp of 
general principles will have been secured, and thus a safe method 
of raising the superstructure of classification be at the service of 
the student. 

Not only the students for whom the work is specially intended, 
but all who take an interest in Zoology and Comparative e Anatomy, 
will find here very much to interest and instruct. The information 
given is always trustworthy. New views, indeed, are not ignored, 
nor are they hastily adopted. They are well considered and carefully 
weighed. If they seem likely to stand the cacter know- 
ledge and severe scrutiny, they are duly acknowledged and 
incorporated ; if they are improbable, or not wholly justified by 
facts, or obnoxious to any serious defect, they are discussed, but 
finally put aside. For instance, the ingenious speculations of 
Gegenbauer and Haeckel on the pos Tunicata are 
rejected, but only after careful consiteration. So, , Profes 
itaeckel’s new kingdom of the Protista, erected to ‘ tt le the low 


» test of ¢ 


ition of the 


or 


and difficult groups which lie about the border-regions of Animal 
and Vegetable life, is pulled to pieces after mature deliberation by 
Dr. Rolleston. IIe releg: ites its constituent members to their 
respective kingdoms of animals and plants, th 
necessity for the construction of a third kingdom of hings 
very doubtful and the materials insufficient. Our y. 4 

speaking of those microscopic organism bout it is 
possible to raise a doubt, very justly ds cl iffer- 





ences of composition and function as more decisive than 
those of mere form or movement. ‘Thus nearly all plants 
exhale oxygen, are enveloped by a substance peculiar to vegetables 
called cellulose, and feed upon inorganic or mineral matters, 
Unfortunately, an order of plants, the seems to offer 





nts as to the 
‘quire thorough revision, and 


Then, again, there are 


; but the usually accepte 


exceptions here 
mode of nutrition of these plants r 
must not be allowed too great weight. 
some organisms which seem at one period of their existence to be 
plants, at another animals, Beginning life as a cell with a 
nucleus and a hair-like appendage, which by constant oscillation 
effects the movement of the organism, and enables it to swim 
about, the **monad” soon loses this c//iam, and moves by virtue 
of the continued protrusion of false feet, like an Amoeba. ‘Then, 
in its third stage, its character further changes, and it surroun 13 
itself with an unmistakable envelope of cellulose. If the life- 
history of some of such creatures really proves to be what it 
seems, it will be necessary to consider them as at one time plants, 
at another animals. If this be so, the construction of an entirely 
new and an entirely distinct kingdom, to reccive such doubtful 
forms as may hover between the plant and animal, will only prove 
a fresh source of perplexity. 


Dr. Rolleston first discusses the structure of the higher forms of 
the animal kingdom; step by step we descend from the Verte- 


ns of the Mollus 
hinodermata, Coelenterata, and Protozoa. 
yhical notes are 
and most com- 
It is to be 
b-kingdom 
very 
Arthro- 

higher 


sub - king ca, 





brata through the six other 
Arthropoda, Vermes, Eel 
All through the work most valuable bil 
referring the student to the sound 
plete works on each subject under consideration. 
noticed that the difficulties in assigning to 
its proper position in relation to the 

carefully considered. Many zoologists rega 
poda, the sub- kingdom which 
than the Moliusea in the 
ized and differentiated forms of the several systems w 
up the animal regarded from the nn ial point of view 
doubtless characterize in the highest degree the Vertebrata, in the 
least degree the Protozoa, so it is obvi ee corr eem the 
former as at the top and the latter at the bottom of the animal 
kingdom. ‘It is not easy, however, to assign to the three sub- 
king loms known as the Mollusea, Arthropoda and Echinodermata 
their relative rank iter se; and the su gdom Vermes would 
appear to underlie each and all of the thre : obliquely, rather than 
to be subordinated to any one in particular. ‘he Coelenterata, 
finally, are approximated to the Protozoa by the low degree to 
which specialization has been carried out in their organization ; 
but they form a more than ordinarily well-circumscribed group, 
which we are in no way justified in regarding as forming a transi- 
intermediate between the Protozoa and the other 
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“ Within the limits of each sub-kingdom the differentiation of organs, 
by the assignment of them to the more or less exclusive performance of 
particular functions, is very often carried out in the different classes to 
such a different extent as to allow us to speak without violenco and 
without hesitation of such classes as being higher or lower in the scale 
of existence. Elevation in the scale of life is indirectly entailed in sub- 
kingdoms which possess air-breathing representatives, as aerial respiration 
renders possible a greater activity of function than an organism differing 
in this, though similarly constituted in other particulars, can put forth ; 
whilst the special habit of parasitism, which often renders not merely 
single organs, but even whole systems, superfluous, and is then found to 
be correlated with the complete or nearly complete disappearance of 
such structures, must be regarded as entailing a true morphological 
degradation.” 

We give the above extract from the introduction on Classification, 
not only as showing Dr. Rolleston’s peculiarly careful treatment of 
a great and difficult part of his subject, but because it enables us 
to point out what many readers may deem a defect in our author's 
style. Ilis sentences are of great complexity, and really do some- 
times attain an alarming length. Je introduces clause after 
clause, to modify the statement first made, lest it should be mis- 
understood or taken in too broad a seuse. We wish some other 
method of accomplishing the objects in view could have been 
devised, for it makes some portions of Dr. Nollestou’s book as 


hard reading as certain chapters in the Pauline Hpistles. 


The great difficulty always experienced in framing definitions of | 2) 
the various groups or classes so as to include all the aberrant | j 


** The boundaries of species, of orders, of | . 


types is duly noticed. 
classes, and, in more than one instance, even of sub-kingdoms, 


may be closely opposed, not only at many single points, but even 


along considerable lengths and depths, so that in not a few cases | (Chay 
it is a matter of difficulty to decide whether a particular organism | t! 


or set of organisms shall be placed within the one or the other of 






the thus complexly approximated groups.” (p.xx.) A tabu 





of the relations of rank and affinity of the various sub-kingdoms, 
classes, and subrclasses is given (p. xxvii.), showing how absolutely | 
impossible it is to arrange the different groups of the animal king- 
dom in a straight line. Instead of an uninterrupted and unbroken 
chain of animals, extending from the lowest to the highest, we 
have an irregular network, the meshes of which, spreading out in 
all directions, indicate complex affinities, and put any attempts at 
a linear arrangement at defiance. In general, in the descriptions 
of the characteristics of the different groups, the integumentary and 
motor organs are first treated of, then the digestive, circulatory, 
respiratory, and renal; next follows a sketch of the nervous and 
reproductive systems; and lastly, any peculiarities of development 
are noticed. 

Among the animals from which the preparations have been | 


ar view | '° 
| 


} much appreciated as it should be), deer-stalking, grouse, black gam 


observed, as a proof of the generally conservative tone which Mr. 
Godwin preserves in dealing with his subject, that he defends the 
authenticity of the last paragraph of the Gospel, a thesis which few 
even of orthodox commentators are now prepared to tako up. We think, 
indeed, that his zeal for the letter of Scripture carrries him beyond 
bounds. This is his comment on St. Mark’s statement that the 
women said nothing to any one (0vds¥ odd:v ¢/rov) of what they had 
seen at the tomb:—*“It is impossible that the statement of St. Mark 
should mean that the women never mentioned to any one what they 
had seen and heard, for this could be known only from their own testi- 
mony.” [Why not know from inspiration, on Mr. Godwin's own theory ? 
And again, supposing that St. Mark /Avd meant to say this, what 
stronger form of words could he havo used?]...... There was the 
silence that would be produced by the deepest awe, and nothing more. 
.+...» Not to speak to avy one is a common expression when the 
meaning is not to speak publicly to every one.” This is tho sort of rea- 
soning that makes mon turn with disgust from the writings of commenta- 
tors on Scripture, as being simply incapable of honesty. The angel bids 
had seen, and give a message to certain per- 
such a P6635 and 
t adequately rendered by trembling and transport) that 
f f f ion which the 

y said nothing to any 
ken,” Mr. Godwin says, * to 
rs.” What! devout women 
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and wild-fowl shooting, and other like 


who evidently knows what he is writ 
manago his pon. We have read his 
with regret. Tho Highlands are delightful, but, alas! 
tingit adire. 

A Poet Hero. By the Countess von Bothmer, author of “ Strong 
Hands and Stedfast Hearts,” &e. (Cassell.)—The high morits of this 
work in one respect tend very much to neutralize its iuiluence in another 
The poct-hero is Carl Theodore Korner, 


ng 
bo 


non CULLLS COR= 


and perhaps more imporant one, 
who took sucha prominont position in the German outbreak against 


Napoleon, and who fell near Schwerin. Ie was a man of high romantic 
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cockroach, crayfish, common earthworm, leech, bladder-worm, | a. ae el : 
| creased by theso stirring war-songs of his, which soemod to touch the 


sea cucumber, sea anemone, and fresh-water sponge. ‘hese 
dissections and preparations are supplemented by plates of 
most of the above, and figures of rhizopods, infasoria, gregarina, | 
rotifera tania, and others. At first we felt rather inclined | 
to wish that all the figures had been original, but those copied | 
are from the best sources, and in most cases drawings of the | 
lowest animals have been selected only from the works of men | 
eminent in that particular department, or who bave devoted | 
special attention to obscure and difficult groups. We consider that | 
this work is eminently calculated to give a great stimulus to the | 
study of zoology and comparative anatomy, and cannot fail to be 
welcomed by all naturalists; it will, moreover, prove a great boon | 
to those students for whom it is more especially intended. 


—_—~>———_ 
Lie Gospel of St. Mark. A Now Translation, with Notes, &e. By 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Tho notes and summary 


John H. Godwin. 
are moro likely, we think, to satisfy readers than the “ new translation.’ 
This does not, however, as we take it, pretend to supersede the present 
version for “religious use.” “The aim has been to give an exact repre- 
sentation of the original in the English of the present day "—certainly a 
useful undertaking in its way. From this point of view, however, Mr. 
Godwin's version is not always an improvement. We tako as an 


instance ii, 15, Kal yiveral ey Tw narancias alriv ey 7, omic 
a7, where the words, “it happened when He was reclining in his 
house,” do not give the reader as good an idea of the original as the 
technically less correct, “it came to pass as Ho sat at meat in his 
house.” Karazziodas, like discumbere, has the special meaning of 
occupying a place at table, the idea of the meal, not of the posture, being 
tial one, but being lost in the rendering “ reclining.” 
*3 are judicious, and carefully put together. 
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national heart of depressed Germany to the very quick. Now, nothing 
could have been of more value than a subdued and thoughtful account 


on 


of the cireamstauces among which Theodore grow up, tracing out the 


secret of his great influence, and ana 1g the elements of his character. 
Bat Countess von Bothmer, instead of doing this, has romanticized his 
life, shrouded it still deeper than before in the vague cloud of German 
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unbeliof, till he foaud himself landed in Secularism. 
tinished began the ascent; for Mr. Barker got back to Christianity, from 
the stand-point of which ho writes. In this getting-back a number of 
| things helped him, and his account of their action is interesting. 
| Spiritu ulism seems to have done something for him. Thon he went 
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etaiteins wl he does not impress us ‘le tho belief that - has much 
soundness of judgment, but his record of “experience ” has a truthful 
look, and as an i!lustration of what must often happen when men read 
much and have but small power of mental digestion, it has considerable 
value. It would be unfair not to recognize the liberality and breadth 
of much of the writer’s thought on theological subjects, qualities which 
are the more remarkable when we consider what he has gone through ; 
and not to praise the moderation of his language, which fails him only 
on the subject of smoking tobacco, a practice in which he sees “ folly, 
filthiness, and wickedness.” 

Help for Sick and Wounded. A translation of “La Guerre et la 
Charité.” By J. Furloy. (J. C. Hotten.)—The original of M. M. 
Moynier and Appia, of which this is a version, received the prize 
offered by the Borlin Central Committee for the relief of wounded 
soldiers for an essay on the work which private charity may do for 
armies in the field. The present work deals with the subject syste- 
matically, showing in the first place the necessity of such a work, from 
the failure of even tho best appointed military establishments to give 
adequate reliof to the suffering, and then reviewing at longth the pro- 
ceedings of the Conferenco of Genova, at which a scheme for carrying 
out the object was organized. All this possesses, especially at this 
moment, when a war which brings into the field two millions of com- 
batants is commencing, the greatest interest. It is not war alone, 
however, that makes the subject worthy of attention. It is very well 
suggested that the establishments, which have for their primary object 
the relief of the sufferings attendant upon war, might be always kept 
ready to minister help in the great casualties which not unfroquently 
accompany the pursuits of peace. A body of surgeons, trained nurses, 
and attendants always ready to proceed to the scene of au explosion, a 
collision, a mine accident, and the like, and to supply tho inevitable de- 
fects of local resources, would be of incaleulable use. The translator has 
added an adwirable Iecturo by Professor Longmore dealing with the 
subject, and two articles, by Captain Brackenbury, reprinted from the 
Standard newspaper. 

The Letter of Recommendation: a Romance of the Levant. By Frank 
P. Worth. 2 vols. (Eflingham Wilson.)—This is a love story of the 
ordinary kind, with the usual misunderstandings, the young man sup- 
posing that the lady is interested in some one else, the lady believing a 
falso charge which has been brought against her lover. The scene, it is 
true, is laid in the Levant, but it might have been laid anywhere else. 
All that we seo in the book specially connected with the Levant, is the 
lamentation which one Pericles makes over the degradation of his race. 
Tho humorous characters, Mr. Tom Careless. wio has a habit of iudis- 
criminate love-making, and Mrs. Roberts, a sort of Mrs. Malaprop, are 
caricatures not of a first-ratekind. But the thing in the book that is not 
tolerable is the conceit; the intercalated chapters of supposed criticism 
on the story being about as offensive as anything of the kind that we 
have ever seen. 

TTarmony in Religion. By a Roman Catholic Priest. (Moffat.)—This 
little book is tho work of a liboral Romin Catholic, and, though wo 
cannot flatter oursolves with the belicf that it is of any practical import- 
ance or significance, will bo read with much interest. The “Roman 
Catholic Priest ” sots forth a large programme of concessions which ho 
thinks his own Church might make. The Mass in English, tho Com- 
munion in both kinds, the abolition of compulsory celibacr, great 
modifications in tho practice of Intercession and in tho cultus of the 
Virgin, would all be great steps towards moeting, And whon our 
author goes on to propose the Apostles’ Creed as the common doctrinal 
standard, we feel that there is not much left to differ about. What 
prospect could be better? But, meanwhile, the Pope has been declared 
to be infallible; and * infallibility is the mother of incorrigibility.” 
After that, all hopes of poace and union are absolutely at an end. The 
battle must bo fought out; and, though the “ Roman Catholic Priest ” 
has our hearty respect and sympathy, whatever he chooses to do, ho 
will soo, wo trust, that his place in the battle is really with us. 

Brilliant Prospects. By R. L. Johnson. (Griffin.)—Is it fair to 
criticize a book tho whole of which ono has not read? Any one who 
saw our “roviower's copy” of this tale would obsorve that the pages 
are cut up to 65 and that half of page 6£ is occupied with a description 
of how Mrs. Titbit finished her plum-pudding, done in this style—‘ Mrs, 
Titbit was on tho finish, and just then actively engaged collecting into 
a polygon the unadhesive fragmonts, detached by accident or design 
from their sustaining influence, and the removal of which fragments 
from her plato was only required by tha most keen observer then 
present in order to pronounce Mrs. Titbit’s plate a perfectly clean finish.” 
And so it goos on. We could not get beyond this. There is a point at 
which the patience even of a writer of “ short notices ” fails him. What 
comes after page G4 we do not know, but up to that point this book is 
about the most intolerably wearisome that ever we saw. 

A Storehouse of Stories. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillan.) 
—Miss Yonge has given us in this book some of the old favourites, not 
much of our own childhood (passed, as far this present writer is con- 
cerned) “ when William the Fourth was King,” but of the childhood of 
our fathers and mothers. “Philip Quarll” indeed, an inferior sort of 
Robinson Crusoe, the hero being far too self-conscious and philosophical, 
~ wont to be found in company with “The White Cat,” “The Seven 
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Champions of Christendom” or other frivolities whieh & severer age 
has discarded; but “Goody Twoshoos” “The Perambulations of a 
Mouse” and the other stories which Miss Yonge has revived, had for the 
most part been forgotten. They are mostly of the didactic kind, and do 
their work at instructing in a simpler fashion than is usual now-a-days, 
Children’s books are commonly written now with an «arriére pensée for 
older readers,—a sad defect, in our jud'ment. “The Little Queen” in 
this volume his something of this character. There is an undertone of 
satire, which grown-up people would alone fully appreciate, in the story 
of the young priucess who, being entrusted by her fathor with the 
government of an island, destroys the silk trade because sho does not like 
caterpillars, and issues an edict against the whole race, and has to submit 
to the humiliation of sitting with tallow-candles because she has ordered 
the bees to bo destroyed,—“ not on my own account,” says the young 
lady, who has been stung by ono of them, “but to preserve my poor 
people from receiving such cruel wounds when they are pursuing their 
occupations in the country.” It is sufficient to describe Miss Yonge’s 
book; to sensible parents we need not recommend it. 

The Golden Treasury Psalter (Macmillan.)—is a smaller and cheaper 
edition (the notes being much abbreviated) of ‘* The Psalms Chronolo- 
gically Arranged by Four Friends,” a book which we noticed at length 
when it appeared threo years ago. “The arrangement adopted,” to 
quote from tho preface, “is that of Ewald, and has been taken, by his 
permission, without alteration from his great work.” Readers must 
remember that unquestionable as aro tho learning and honesty of the 
great German commentator, he is not free from the over-confidonce of 
eng a especially shown in tho audacity with which, though 

certainly not possessing all the qualifications for forming such judg- 
ments, being wanting especially in taste, they decide on questions of 
internal evidence. It was, we think, Bishop Thirlwall who expressed a 
wish “to have an Ewald to criticize an Ewald.” Starting with this 
caution, they will find this book, if thoy are not already familiar with it, 
most interesting and instructive. 

Lafint Life: its Nurture and Care. By E. N. G., with preface by 
Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This little book is 
tho work of a lady, and is a reprint of an essay which appeared in the 
pages of a moedical journal conducted by the editor, and seems to 
deserve the praiso which that gentleman bestows upon it. The 
“frivolous” women who still are unwilling to exchange the cares and 
duties of motherhood for the pursuits of political aud professional life 
will read it, genuine result as it is of a mother’s experience, with 


pleasure and profit. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
H. C O LE, 
~ 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps, Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate, 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House, 





ONVENT CLOTH.—Made to a special 
J order and for a special purpose. 

Messrs. JAY have purchased a black fabric which 
they have named “CONVENT CLOTH.” It is made 
entirely of silk and wool, it is very light and cool, and 
yery strong. The priceis only one guinea anda half the 
dress. The intrinsic value, however, is about two- 
thirds more than the price named. It is not to be 
purchased at any other house in London. 

JAY'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 








MACASSARINE OIL, 
One Shilling. 

“Like the vase in which roses have once been distill'd, 
You may break, you may ruin, the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’ 

Moone, 


Pewsasacus 


INJUNCTION DISSOLVED. 

“Rowland vy. Breidenbach,.” 
MACASSARINE OIL is now sold everywhere, 
Price One Shilling. 

BREIDENBACH, Bond street, and 38 Lombard street. 


ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETIL 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. 





GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
@ natural redness to the gums. Price Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is 6d per box. 





GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
andas firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dept, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LUNDON. 


NDIGEs TIO N— 

“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel ita duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —T’o the Proprietors of 
NORTON'’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 

















| IGESTION PROMOTED 

by PEPSINE.—Prepared by MORSON, and 
recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottles and Boxes from 2s, by all Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON 
and SON, 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London. 





USE ONLY THE 


y 
GLENFIELD 
r , N 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
1. and EXPEDITIONS. 
The most commodious, light, and useful Tents 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Expeditions are to be 
obtained at BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 2 Duke 
street, London Bridge, S.E.  Llustrated Catalogues 
post free, 


S AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
kJ The “* WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867, 

JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
d and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by 

CROSSE axyp BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 





; DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
P PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting 
Fragrance, by using the celebrated United Service 
Soap Tablets, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order 
of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effecta, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep, <A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the ‘Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s Gd; postage, 18. 
Double ditto, 31s Gd, 428, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage, Is ld, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
ollice, Piccadilly. 





NEW PATENT. - s 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEA KNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 

&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 

and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d 7s Gd, 10s, and Its each ; postage, 6d, 

JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 





rENUE FLEA-KILLING SOAP for 
DOGS, so strongly recommended by the Judges 

ai the Crystal Palace Dog Show, 1870, is NALDIRE’S 
TABLET. This Medicated Soap destroys insects, 
removes all unpleasant smell, and greatly improves the 
coat, Price 1s, of all chemists, and of BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon street. 

N.B.—Beware of low-priced imitations, which are 
worthless, 
INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
J The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
apericnt for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and [nfants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


( U I N I NE 
The many and expensive forms in which this 


well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic, The success 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudon, Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester, 















Per doz. (YORNHILL SHERRY. Per doz. 
30s. C — 30s. 


This elegant, dry, pure, Cadiz Wine, specially shipped 
to CHARLES WATSON and Co., is pre-ominently free 
from acidity, A sample bottle may be had. 

EXCELLENT CLARET, 16s per doz. with fine 
bouquet. A comprehensive Price List free. Carriage 
paid, Terms cash. Established 1793, 

CHARLES WATSON and CO., 30 Cornhill. 


i UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Co.,, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
ZINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


ft ig and BUTLER, 155 Regent 





street, London; and 30 King's road, Brighton, 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pare wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs ou application. Originally estab- 
lished A.D. 1667. 
Claret...at lis, 183, 208, 24s, 39s, 36s, to 848 per doz 
Sherry ... 24s, 30s, S6s, 42s, 45s, to Gls 4, gy 
Champagne 36s, 428, 45s, Gs, Gis, to TAS 4, gy 
Sherries.—T. O. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 

90, 92 WILUMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1, Family Sherry, 24s, | No, 1. Young Cognac, 45s, 


No, 3. Diuner Sherry, 36s,| No.2. Old = Cognac, 54s, 
No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 45s. | No. 4. LiqueurCognac, 78s, 


WATERS— 








JURE AERATED 
ELLIS'S. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 
Waters and Lemonade, 

None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Sen, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield. 

Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel- 
kee ers. 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents, W. Best and Sons, Henrietta 
street, Cavendish square. 

CE SAFES or REFRIGERATORS 
fitted with Water Tauks and Filters and every 
modern improvement. The New American Double- 
wall Ice-water Vitehers, American Butter Dishes, for 
Use with Ice, Champagne Frappé Pails, &c, Ulustrated 
Price Lisis free on application at the sole officoe— 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, M0 Strand, 
Londen, W.C. 
LFRACOMBE LUOTEL, delightfully 
located on the margin of the sea, and accessible 
from all parts by London and South-Western Railway, 
vid Barnstaple; and by Great Western, Midland, and 
Bristol and Exeter Railways, rid Portishead. Address 
—J. BOLIN, Lfracombe, North Devon. 
NHEAP ROUTE 'TO ILFRACOMBE. 
Daily Service by Great-Western Railway and 
Steamers from Bristol (vid Portishead Pier), calling at 


Lynmouth. 


, Time. Single. ,Return. 





A.M. {Ist 2nd | Ist 2nd 

5 28/0 21/0/42 bd es 6 
9.20 21/0 15/6)32/0/23/3 
8.35 (22 6116/6]34/0]25,3 
7.10) 29,0 21,0/44/0131/9 
7.16 (29/0/21, 0/44/0/319 
8.0 (25/6, 18 '6/39/0'28/3 
BL 17/0) 12,0)26/0)18/3 
8.20 [16 GILL 6246179 
11.10 |15,6]11/0|23/6|169 


Paddington to lifracombe... 
Oxford .,.... to Ifracombe... 
Reading ... to Iifracombe.., 
Warwick... to Ifracombe... 
Leamington to [ifracombe,.. 
Banbury ... to Iifracombe,,. 
Stroud ...... to Lifracombe... 
Cirencester to Lifracombe.,. 
Swindon ,,. to Ifracombe... ] 
Chippenhamto[Ifracombe...) 1LA0 (12/6) 86/19/68) 13/0 
Bath ......... to Lifracombe.../12.0 no'n! 10,3) 7/0) 16/6 L/S 

The Return Tickets aro available for One Month. 

Third-Class ‘Tickets are issued by 6 a.m, train from 
Paddington. 

Returning from Ilfracombe and Lynmouth every 
morning (Sundays excepted) in time for the Afternoon 
Up Trains from Bristol to London, &c. 
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READING GASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s Gd each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Oflice, 1 Wellington street, Strand, 





9s 6d 2..} GAUPHINE CLARET, 


) In Quantities of Four Dozen. 
5 Sample Bottle, 1s. 


J. L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 20 Piccadilly, W. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS GENUINE. 
PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 
DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE-WRITER 


we 








 O4oOKERIT (PATENTED). 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT.—OFFICES: 33 POULTRY, LONDON, EC. 


3ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, IC RIENTAL BANK COR PO! tATION, 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. Ine ed by Royal Charter, 


B B* DSTEADS, BE DDIN G, and 
FURNITURE. — WILLIAM E RYrod 





tuck of Lron and Brass 
“iv 



















ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS | tl. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 5 reserve ane A ge Be elther for 
“é : *.3n% “prs : : . eu's ots stands i e €Xtel 
S - yooh ‘ia — ¢? ng se Se a yom 1 pa! ae | The Corporation grant drafts and neg r( rtiate or collect | or moderateness of prices, The Bo ddiug miwuu- 
in South Austr: ; fts we r d ne pchwematace Al bills payable at Bom nbo nv, | factured on the premises and Bed-hangiugs are 
money received on deposit for fixe — ‘riods, the terms Hong Kong . Ke * vo the ourne. | of guaranteed quality Pate nt Lron Bedsteads, itted 
d | with dovetail joints “and patent sacking, from Ls, 


for which may be ascertaine i at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C, 
Ww ILLI AM PU RDY, General Manager. 


rue LIVERPOOL and LONDON and | 






, Syduey, 
y be Pe ab ut 
lar notes for the use 





| Point de Galle, t 
‘ Ornamental [ron and Sines Bedsteads iu great 


-, from £1 to £30, Complete suites of | 
rvom Furniture in mahogany, faucy woods, po lished 
and japanuned rf ul, always ou show. These are made 











4 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vy under ency of parties connected with 





Indian and other | at the Manufactory, 54 Newman strect, and every 







oO s ‘OMP. | In dia, the wurchase and sale of WH t 
Orsiczs — aor os See * = sche | securities, pe custody of the same, the receipt of in- | article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware iu great 
FFICES:—1 Dulo street, Liverpool; Coruhill, and | terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &ec., and the effecting | variety. from 4s the set of tive pieces. Furniture for 
Charing Cross, London, | of remittances between the above-named depend- | Dining-Rooms, A most complete assortment i: 
: show. Easy Chairs, from 45s, Gilt Chima 





At the ANNUAL MEETING, held Febraary 25, 


1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 18uy ses from 47s 6d. WILLIAM 8. BUR 


ing lronmonger, by appoiutment, to H 






lso receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 


















showed that fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertaiued | Furnishin; Li. 
The Fire Premiums Wer e.........cccccessscssseeses LIV4GLG | - ay ap ance at their office. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue containing 
The New Life Premiums £24,085 and the total 272.544 ce hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Siock, 
The Annuities payable saauesdenesneneves 56,021 Thre ulneedie street, Loudon, 1870. with lists of prices and planus of the 20 large Show-r 

The Invested Fuuds . post free. 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, an 14 New 






Secretary. 


B. F. SCOT 1 
| lanaalemmnoenean LIFE INSURANCE | 


| 
| 
5.680.617 | aie 
i; > RIPpPpepe street; 4, 5, aud 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newmar 
| GUIRT-ALAKERS and QUIFITTERS, | Sorts 4 5, c04 6 Peter's piece: end t Nowmn 
stublished 1742. distant parts of the United Kingduim by Railw 
STLAN and RATHBONE trifling, WILLIAM S. BURTON will wiways uuder- 
STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, take delivery at a small Uxed rate, 
neh Printed and Silk Gauze Summer 
Patterns, 
or Dress Pants made to 
ough Ht guaranteed, 










COMPANY, 
Cuter Orrice—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRancu OF FickE—No. 16 Pall Mall, Londvn, 
Inst tuted 1520, 


Dates Av) R and ‘SHE PI PARD' 5S COM- 


POUND PODOPHYLLIN ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 











re, in respect of Sums Assured and 
0; and im respect of Auuu y | . | are the best and safest erients that can be taken 
, | NDIA AND NA OUTFITTERS, po : ‘ 
| steve ee : ‘ 4 Yhey have a direct be ‘tion U it ver 
| y : : 
rt 





Aapaaysiaeianein eas At sLEN'S POR PMANLEAUS. 















amount to £v72621. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, ouly £75,000 i con) podyy t uu 
paid up. ae a er Fay lieuts of known repute i 
All kinds of A rance effected at moderate rates and LLEN , ~ BAGS. 1 tind them an invalu e 
on very liberal cor i a 7 € tapi Each bot e name FOWLE! isi PAKD 
Prospectus aud Balance Sheet to be had on applicatior on the Govermnent St wit t i 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary aud Manager. “(us S OVERLAND TRUNKS, | Seemoet ress, tects, 3h. co me weapee i 
= rAYD ich none wi uu | t lid, 2 { 

eee ind 48 bcl ea & ( ta 


LI AGP A MIL LION|=— - 

iL has been paid by the (LLEN'S DESPATCH BOXES. $$$ 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE IPANY, | 4 orl ‘STR AND. ()* YGENATEI i 
V0! , INVALI When adv id 


ACCIDENTS OF ALI KINDS] .eee PRIZE M EDAL, try the ( 




























(Riding, Driving, Walking, | uy, g | ijt eV eleu 
An Annual Payment of £5 to £6 5s sa i ul fur Cuntiu l travelling, | Dale choes or oluery ell F. 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per w t | Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 
fer Injury. 2 | — 
A Bouus to all Policy-holders of five y wading | . > ene 
has been declared, payable in and after 1871 | N CONSUMPTION, WASTING, IM- 
For particular apy Clerks a J w | PERFECT DIGESTION, and ASSIMILATION 
Stations, to the Loe gents, hes the Offices, 64 ru | SAVOY aud M ANCREA ! 
hill, aud 10 Regent street, I l | SION aud PANCKRE ure the 
WILLIAM J. “VIAN, Ss | remedi t th ily rem 
| known 1 r effecting t 1 of Cod Live { 
W : Oo O D ‘Lary 8 Ft RFs prevent nausea when taking it, whi 
DECORATi NS—HOWARD'S PATENT. ellicient upply tl e of the oil wen the nec 
No. 2.138. | cannot tolerate it. facts are reat ted by i 
Superseding all other kinds, | saa eb ecco bottle or ves a aes i 








=, 143 New Bond street, Loudon 


iory aud Muvre’s name 


Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 | 
OXFORD STREET, 


iH" LOWAY'S OINTMENT and 


PILLS, — Serofula 





NERS STRi i; 





“y dL. Most SAVORY and MOO! 
Proc gm ‘teaat 2}. Most eon and al! Chemists —N 
and trade-murk on cach bo 

Baron Licbig's, the inventor's, and trade-mark on cach b 
uid ask distinctly for LIE BIG 


nT) ive on every jak 
» required COMPANY S EXTRACT. LOSS OF HAIR. &e. 
—— | Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty 





— in 











e curly and ¢& 
treatment cf 

great risks 
> nurs 


disease is 1 
than in 


lve 





(REAT HEAT produces. rapid decom- 
t ou of fruit, fish, vegetables, and 

lu towus it is next to imp: 
H ‘les of food named fre 












KS. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
304 REGENT STREET, Londou to’ 
M ite the hnic). The Loss of Mair fh 





















i t i i t t 1 H earl u 
the limbs, and irritable si #4 the probable | this dificuity is ove of the causes of many disoré ness, Casual baldness, or gray 
presence of this hereditary m I aul V 1, if nut i, } ‘a diarrlicea, dy » | detec n the skin ‘sense mpl 
sieuld be lost in the emo; Holloway's a .&e. By ki t nach and bowel > | remedied by Mrs, Ter ry's treatment, 
KE itic remedies, to throw ou e from the blood | a secretivus of pune cent matter will be INFALLIBLE PREP. AKATION for 
the morbid cause of fu u | N this purpos } superfluous lair, post free, 4 Hiei 
wonderful reme leave t ’ pure and vig »fu i re ort ve 1 | LUTLON for permanently ‘ 
sv thoroughly do tuey bauish the puisvu. 1 PA's superfluous buirs, Zils per botth tid. 








CHAPMAN'S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


REST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





July 30, 


1870.] 
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a cenit 
HURCH 


OWENS CO 












of ENG LAND HALL, 


In connec ion with 


LLEG! E, MANCHESTER. 





The Right Re r. 
The R Yr. 
The Ven. the At 
The Rev. Canot 
Bir Esq. 
1, Esq 
istle, Esq 
Esq. 
4 
s, Esq 
Esq 
K i D, 
Esq.. Treas 
i] ’ i! t 
6 & I 
J. hong, MLA x 1, Warden 
{for stud of Owens College 
who are mensbers of the Chure und, and such 
others as mi vi wi 4 col » regulations 
framed f ts government. 
It will combiue the ad ademical disci 
line and tuition with dom mor 
Members of Hall will at l religions services in 
the Hall Chape! li ive religious instruction from 
the Ward 
A separate room will be assigned to the use of each 


student 








vy) @ wond 
3 lentes tote 
great re S] isibilit 


Worship in that po 


The ground w: 
anda Church er 
FORD,” with 1,500 
free. 

The patronage is 
Trustees. The 
thoroughly Prot 
by very large cor 

A debt, howeve 
including interest ¢ 













reg 
r, remai 


the outskirts of the city. has 


ughly adapted to the 


for the whole aeademical 
n ? 





and prospectus, apply to the 


orn 
Le 


PAST END.—SPIR UPOUAL HELP.— 
Th as 


h of the East mm Saborhe 
tor of Bow to incur the 
nding an additional Place of 
opulous Parish, 

‘ously given by Lord Tredegar, 
called “ST. STEPHEN'S, OLD 
sittings, of which 500 are absulutely 








permanently vested in Evangelical 

— zre simple and hearty, 
and Evywngelical, and attended 

A us, 

s on the building of £7,000, 

vorrowed. HELP towards 








n money t 


the removal of the debt is EARNESTLY SOUGHI 


from those whom God has ble 





ed with the power of 


doing good, and who are desirous of promoting the 
establishment of Churches upon the above detinite 


pri ne iples. 
Contributions wi 
the Rev. G. T. Drif 





the Rev. R. Parnell, 


Bow. E.; Chas 








recommend the W 
s ern |] 
st been it 1 
cenlind i i 
77 OB yur 
to th 1 oe 
tor J ! 
y w! 








Gres 





Il be thankfully acknowledged by 
field, Reetory, Bow, Middlese x, E.; 
St. Stey hen's Vie arage, Old Ford, 
Les, sa Tres r, Wi uterworks, 
. ' 








—‘Itisa remmenpegae to 
. Owl, and Pickwick Pens.’ 

A wee :— These pens have 
‘5 igton city, and the 
wy like a prairie ire.” 

rve"s yended these pens 
“Yd Leck 
1 1 1 le ld 





H INBUIL I 
tH J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e t Q n, t R 1 Painily, and the rt 
of Europe, A Navy vil Out , 
quit 118, 124 Rege r W 
LONDON....coseeres s 41. 44. 45 W riek str W 
(22 Cor a 
qluM reet, M r 
BRANCHES ..... Bold et, Liverpool, 
( Vey et, Birnuing gam 
Tr IN7 11iN 
if. louri=ts’ Suits, 42s, 
H Tourists’ ‘I li 
H. Tourists’ O ts, 20s, Waterproof, 
H. J oll’s Tourists’ M 
for YOUNG GED 
H. J. Ni 1 
1; 
Sai 
fr 2 us 
Re red r B 
Caj ery, shirts, &c., fur eve oy oun ‘ri tion of dress. 
For L ADIES. 
H.J.N ling Dre GA, Waterproof, 
H.J.N s r Dresses, trimmed, 42s Gd tu S4s. 


dr iL 
4 ) 

Tx ti ¢ 
bt Not! 
miles of either of 
Waited unon b ri 
ch th m 
garm t 
hevond , ‘ 
Of rail Are Quly 





ies residing within 10 








i. J. Nicolls establishments are 
ipetent person without extra 
as specimens to order from, or 

liate purchase, li 
t ’ f England, the cost 


On Thursday, with Frontispiece, small Syo, 


THE WILD GARDEN; 
R, HOW TO MAKE OUR GROVES AND SHRUBBERIES BEAUTIFUL BY THE 
NATURALIZATION OF HARDY EXOTIC PLANTS. 
WITH A CHAPTER ON THE GARDEN OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
3y W. ROBINSON, F.LS., 
Author of “Alpine Flowers for English Gardens,” “The Parks and Gard of Paris 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—NEW NOVEL. 


Tue AUGUST PART (price Sd) will contain the first Ten Chapters of an Original and Interesting Talo, 
entitled, : 


“BRED IN THE BONE. 


Sold by all Newsvendors, and at the Railway Stalls. 








FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, AND MALTA TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


NEW SUBMARINE ROUTE TO SOUPHERN EUROPE, EGYPT, ADEN, 
AND INDIA, VIA FALMOUTIIL. 














Tar r Telegrams 
Of 10 Words. OF 20 Words, 

ToAden .. eee ove . ° eee oe «S116 0 2 8 0 
Joinhay, Calentta ° o. ° ° ove eos 117 0 ove 217 0 

» Ceylon and Burn ° ° ove . ove ove oe ZL O aes $10 
, Gibraltar and Mal ° see ove ove ove eve ove eo _ oe olv 0 

, Sprain and Portugal ... oe ne see . oe vee * -_ - 0» 0 

» Italy and Papal Sti tes ove “ ove ose ove ove _- as 01 0 

.. Greece, Turkey, and Re vamania _ a ° on ose one _- * O18 0 

«+ Germany, Belgium, and Holland .. -- . 017 6 


Half the Tweaty-Word Rates for every adk litional Ten W ords. From the Provinces and Ireland, 1s extra. 
Messeges are reecived at the Company's Office, 74 Old Broad street, and sent direct to their destination. 
Messages are also received at all the Postal Telegraph Offices in Great Britain and Ireland. The public 

should order them to be sent’ VIA FALMOUTH.” These words will be transmitted [ree of charge, 

By order, 
JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 


London, July, 1870. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Brouze and Ormola, 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. ORNAMENTAL GLASS, Eaglish and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, All articles marixed in plaia dgures, 


LON DON-=—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 
BIRMINGHA M—Manuwfactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1897,] 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
'|FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEANE’S. : 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND Post FREE 




















DEANE’S—Celebrated every | DEANE’S—Dome-tie Bulis for every purpose 

DEANE’S—Elecir Forks, best | DIBA BTIE'B—Foaders and Firv-iroun, ln modern. and 

DEANE’S-— ied Sets, | DBANE'S—Tedetead ih Tron nud Brass, with 

ANE’S—) oe Dishes, | DEANE’S—Regivicr ‘Stove, improved. Loudon. 

DEANE'S—Vujier Miche Tus Trays, in Sets trom | DIBAME’S—Coruices aud Cornice Poles « aroty 
21 ww and chk tt mattera Vi i i Rta 


DEANE'’S—Tin wud Japan Goods, Loa Ware, aud 
' DEANE’S—1 
t DEANE’S— 
tudsome assortment, | bare 
rs, newly designed pat- | DEANE’S-—Il.: urn 


DEANE’S—Pfronzed 
DEANE’S—Co) 
DEANE’S—} 


Mats, &c., well made 


Poo! Lawn Mowers, 
Wire Work, &e. 





DEANE’S—Gas Chand ies, and Horse Clothing 
terns iu Glass and Bronze; Three- | manufactured ou the premises, of 
light Glass from 50s. the best material, 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upward 


DEANE & oo. (46 Kise Witutam Srreer), eaeunbatene BRIDGE. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 


























4 , | riddle King’s, Thread 
TABLE KNIVE Z Cesvere. | SPOONS and FORKS. | 5, ory, {tily, & Beaded 
est steel secured to Lyory y Handles. AG Dt | Pat Patterns. 
i al td | cmunenniniasiiiee 
a - a ae, Tea Spoons .......00008 per doz. Is Ls 16 24s 308 
Bal byery, acmngen sat 8,atperdoz 17s 1 63 Od Dessert Spe rks ,, 2is\27s 38s 408 i4s 
oe s re, full size “ 208 15s, 7s Od RED ccntenn . ee | is iss) Olds 70s 
eo rr as ~ 25s 18s 9s Od : aah ced ss IE 
r und handles, strong 30s) 22s\ lis Gd | TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17, 
FR UIT KNIVES & FORKS, per 7 z., £2 10s, £3, tu £6. | CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 95s, 454. 55s, 66s. 
LUNCHEON or _BREAKFAS r CRUET FRAMES, : , —— ‘ - 


15s, 20s, 25s, 35s, 40s CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 5 
ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory | Cie bs tek taceian et Gainiee 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 493 to 1008. | Street Works, Oxford street, Loudon ; or Royal Catlery 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s. | Works, Sheflield. 

Old Goods replated and regili equal to new at very moderate cl 

Illustrated Catalogues post free. 

London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street, Shedicld Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works. 











71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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A TOUR in WALES. 

With Map, post Syo, 6s 6d. 
\ URRAY’S HANDBOOK _ for 
| TRAVELLEBS in NORTH WALES, includ- 
ing BANGOR, LLANBERRIS, CARNARVON, BEAUMARIS, 
SNOwvon, CONWAY. 

With Map, post 8vo, 5s 6d. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 

TRAVELLERS in SOUTH WALES including. Car- 
MARTHEN, TENBY, SWANSEA, VALES OF TAFF, NEATH, 
and the WYE. 


A HIGHLAND TOUR. 
With Maps and Plans, post S5vo, 9s. 


Me RAY’S ILANDBOOK for TRA 








VELLERS in SCOTLAND, including E DIN 
ham. MELROss, Ketso, GLAsGow, Dumrrigs, A 
SyImtinG, ArRnAN, THE CLYD®, ORBAN, INVE 
Locnu Lomonp, Loc KAtTRINE AND TrRoOsSACHS 
CANAL, INVERNESS, PertH, DUND&s! 
y Br AEMAR, SKYE, CAITHNESS, Ross, 
SurTut mI AND, &e, 

“Mr, Murray's ‘Handbook’ is to be recomm ond nd 
warmly to our readers, particularly to those who ¢ 
going Northof the Tweed. Thearrangemen 
the wayside divergencies, and the va 
troduced for tours of one, two, ort 
to suit the different periods of time at the disposal o 
tourists, are all that c in be expected or accomplished. 
Phe cleat and precise series of oe peed in the 
selves & most v lutte toate x and ¢ so int 
a# to give the utmost value tothe lette rad 8 ti/der. 
A SUMMER TOUR in IRELAND. 
With Map, post 8vo, 12s. 
\ URRAY'S HANDBOOK for 
4 TR: AVE “a ERS in IRELAND. including 
BELF BGAL, GALWAY, WEXFORD, 











e¢ months. in or 















LARNEY, COAST OF ANTRIM, MAYO, GALWAY, &e., &e. 

“There is nothing more beautiful and more pietur- 
esque than the south and west of Ireland. They who 
know the fairest portions of Europe still tind in [relan 
that which they hive seen nowhere clse, and w 
has charms all its own Thaekeray doubted wh: mon r i 
there isin all the earth a grander view than that over 
Westport to Clew Bay. But the whole cos 
south, indeed all round the island, has 
many a travelled Englishman has not the leas st cone ep- 
tion of."—Times. 
JOHN Mcrray, Albemarle sireet. 
—— to the WEST of ENGLAND. 

ith Map, post 8yo, 10s. 
URR AY'S HANDBOOK for ‘TRA- 


LERS in DEVON and CORNWALL, in- | 
LINTON, SroMOUTH, 











mRFORD, THE LAKES OF KIL | 
| 
| 
























Tu ing ‘ees, ILFRACOMBE, 
DAWLISH, TEIGNMOUTH, PLYMOT TH, Devonport, Tor- 
‘ TON, PENZANCE, FALMOUTH, the Lizakp, 





DOR SET, and SOMERSE T. “ine 

CRY. CHIPPENHAM, WEYMOt TH, SHER- 
BORNE, Wectus, BATH, BristoL, TAUNTON, &e, With | 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 10s, 








MURRAY'S HANDBOOK to the CATHE- | jp 
DRALS of be HeSTER, SALISBURY, Ed ER, WELLS, | 


‘ANTEREVRY, and CH HESTER. With | 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


Rocuest 


200 Ulustrations, 


4, 
MURRAY'S TANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
ORS in HEREFORD, GLOUCESTER, and WoOR- 
eSTESSEIES. sonia 1g HerEForD, LEDBURY, 

















sROMYARD, LEOMINST THE Wy! CIRENCES- 
TER, Cut uieanae, 2, St TEWKEs- 
BURY. Worcester, 3 A ‘ SToU h ; KKip- | 
PERMINSTER, DUDLEY, DrortwicH. Bromsurove, | 
1 | 


EsHAM, &., Ke. With Map. Post Svo, 6s Gd. 





MURRAY'S HANDBOOK to the CATHE- 
DRALS of — Brisron GLOUCESTER, TIEREFORD, 
WORCESTER, and LICHFIELD. With 6” Llustrations, 
Crown 8v0, 16s, 

JOHN Mcurray, Albemarle street. 


and NORTH of 








The ENGLISH LAKES 


ENGLAND. Bs 


The following are Now Ready. 


URRAY’'S HANDBOOK 
P ' for TRAVELLERS in WESTMORELAND 
and CUMBERLAND, including the Lakes, LAN- 
CASTER, FURNESS ABBEY. AMBLESIDE, c 
WINDERMERE, CONISTON, KE 
LISLE, COCKE UTH, 
Post Svo, 6s, 


“,* MURRAY'S MAP 





With 3 Map. 


fthe LAKE DISTRICT. 3s 6d 





MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for TRAVE L- 
LERS in YORKSHIRE, including York, Doncaster 
SE.bBy, r, SCARBOROUGH, WHIT! 





ak WAKEFIELD. BRravt 
x RSFIELD, SHEFFIELD. With Map 
ost Svo, 12s, 








MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 
TRAVELLERS in DURHAM and NORTHUMB 
LAND, including Neweast! tLINGTON, B 
AUCKLAND, STOCKTON, Ha ' L, SUNDERLAND, 
SHIELDS, Berwick, TYNEMOUTH, ANWICK, With 


Map. Post 5vo, 's. 







MURRAY'S HANDBOOK to the 
NORTHERN CATHE neg S of ENGLAND, includ- 
ng York. Kiron, DurwAM, CaRLtsie, CHES 
~ exege SHESTER. With 60 Illustrations, 2 yol 

», 213. 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle str 





}OxrorD, PETERBOROUGH, LINCOLN, 








A CATHEDRAL TOUR. 

With numerous Ilustrations, 6 vols. crown 8yo. 

\ URRAY’S HANDBOOKS to the 
i CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND, GIVING A 
HisToRY OF EACH } , WITH BrOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 
OF THE Brsnors. By Richarp J. Kind, B.A., Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

‘This work is by far the best guide-book to our 
Cathedr us. It is, in fact.a national work, vellas a 
Church work, and it is worthy of our Church and 

m."—Enylish Churchman, 

“These volumes bid fair to beeome the sti randard 
architectural yuide to our venerable cathedral The 
work is a great boon to the architectural stude mnt; and 
it isso free from technical phraseology, and so plea- 
~ written, that the eral reader will be tempied 

> is knowl gf both the history and 
architecture of our gi adrals."—Jola Bull, 

Already Published. 
The S UTHE tN C ATH gene ine ‘lnd- 








































Rocisst! nar “Cink Mit nie R. With 
12” Iustrations, 2 vuls., 245. 





The EASTERN CATHEDRALS, including 
NokWICH, and 
LY. With 90 Illustrations, 15s. 


The WESTERN CATHEDRALS, including 
BrisvoL, GLOUCESTER, WORCESTER, HEREFORD, and 
LICUFIZLD. With 50 Ulustrations. 16s. 


The NORTHERN CATHEDRALS, includ- 
ing York, Ripon. Durwam, CARLISLE, CHESTER, and 
MANCHESTER. With 60 Llustrations, 2 vols. 2Ls. 

JOHN MURRAY, ainemerte street, 

ryno TOU RISTS.—Just issued “for the 

season of 1570, Stanford’s New C nialon ue of 
Maps and Guide Books, specially selected for 
TOU RIS US and PRAVELLERS in the British Isles, 

i .and the East, with Index co te taal 

gland, France, and Switz 
n at 
6an4 7 Charing Cross, London, 
of a post use stamp. 















ie Free ona pplie 
EDWARD STANFORIY 
S.W., or by post, on receipt 
VAG RATION BOOKS | and M. APS. 


1) Just issued, Stanford's 
Books and Maps on the C olonies ¢ 
rt ant — relatin 









neee-sneenal ialsate 
h North Ameriea, the 
( and the Cape of Good 
Ho ype, with list of okies vin ful to Emigrants. Free on 








E DWARD STANFORD'S, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, London, 
S.W., or by pos st on recei ceipt ofa postage stamp. 








ATL ASE S, MAPS, GLOBES 
ation, or by post for one stamp. 
\LOGUE of ATLASES, 
‘LOBES “lor Sold by 
esale and “e uil Mup- 
3s, London, S.W., empri ing 
vad ra Geograry ar » 
ovical, and Ealucational 
Eurupe, Asia, ‘ica, 
t 1 India, Canada, ‘and the 
ahaa gga ms, w Seri sof 


Free on ap} 


NEW C ATA 















un 





stroma the Geological 
Sury ey Ma 

: EDWARD STANE ym 7 Charing cross, 
ent by appointment fi the sale of the 
and Geological Survey Maps, aud tbe 
1arts. 








Now ready, pp. 12), cloth, price 2s 60. 
 ipesy HISTORY ‘of PRUSSIA, from 
the Times of the Knights of the Cross and Sword 
to the Oceupation of Hanover, 1867. By M. A. D. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co,, Ave Mari: 





This day is published, price 12s. 
AN. N . XAMINATION of the UTILI- 
~_e* PHILOSOPHY. By the late Joun 
Fellow of Trinity Colle and Professor 
Pullosopl iyin the University of Cambridge 
JOSEPH Bi KER sTeTH Mayor, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

“We wele me any ~stiees which tends to bring us back 
toa mure sound and healthy view of the end of life, 
andif we have to regret that Mr. Mayor found in an 
int ite the pages which he has so carefully 












tudent of philosophy a book whie 


resting matter, — 


the hat aids of the 
of suggestive aud int 





is su ull 
Ithenau 
Oana ge: DEIGHTON, Bet, and Co, 
London: Be. and DALDY, 





Lately published, price 12s. 
\ UTOBIOGRAPHIC =RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of GE ae _PRYME, Exq., some 
nN ty 





and MP. 





l niver ity of "Cambri 
r the I Dy ed by hi 
“ His book be s the rar 
of interesting « te tails ‘of per 
t wud is indeed a model of ‘what su ha 
—lDaily Nei 
: Deiguton, BELL, and Co, 
"L ndeon; BELL and DALpy, 









POYAL POLYT: SCHNIC.—Professor | 


Pepper's New Lecture, showing how the marvel- 
Ghost E ure produced New Musical 
“The Wicked 
4.” Sand and 
The whole 





»Us “ful Knowledge | 


lege, Professor of Political | " f 
2A, | at once t » the Prin al, 
| 





| Right Hon. the Earl of | 


| Right Hon. Earl Bathurst, | Edward Holland, Es 


sought to be grateful to him for putting ints > | 


This day, post Svo, cloth, 5s 6d, a new, revised, and 
enl: we nd edition of 

‘ie LABORA TORY GUIDE: a4 

Manual of Practical ¢ re — ry for Colleges and 

Schools, specially ada; Agricultural Students 

By Anruur H. Cm ".C.S., Professor of 
Chemistry Royal Agrict a irencester, 

This volume gives complete directions for the 
analysis of soils, manures, cat tle-f oods, and waters, 

JOUN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 












| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. Semate 
4 square, London.—lounded 1541, 
PaTRON—-H.R.W. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PrestbeENtT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
The followi » the 
Library, which contains 
Modern Literature, 
Subseriptious, £ 
£6; Life Membership, 
Fifteen volumes are all 
town members, Reading-room ope 
past Six. 





terms of admission to this 
mes of Ancient and 









vith eutrance fee of 





ved to country and ten to 
i from Ten to half- 
Prospectus on applicution. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. ’ 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
()' iD HOV E MOUSE SCHOOL, 
ere —Mr. HUTTON Re 


his 









QO" 1 Tue , August the 23rd. 
s. Health and exerci ire @s} r 
him, and are under excellent st rinte ‘ndenee. Mr. 
Hutton has the advantage of possessing one of the best 
play-grounds it 1 Brighton. Boys are prepared by him 
forthe Unive ies, for Matriculation in London, and 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 





“an- 
r by 




















EDWARD'S 

BIRMINGUAM. 

A MASTER will be REQUIRED at MICHAELMAS 
to take charge of the Lower Classes in the English 
Department of th ‘hool. He will have to give 
instruction in Pony Latin, Arithmetic, Engli 
Granunar, Li y, and the Loly Ser res. 
No one above the riy years need apply. A 
preference will be giv is pari bus, to a trained 
and certiticated Master alary is £14) a year, 
and will be increased to £15 pV at ‘the end of two years 
if the duties are satisfactorily discharge¢ 

The whole School is under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Charles Evans, M.A., the Head Master; anil 
the English Department under the special charge of 
the Rev. E. F. M. MacCarthy, MLA., tie Second Master. 
Candidates are requested to forw: . 1 their applications 
and testimonials on or before the Ist day of September, 


[cise SCHOOL, 























to the Secretary. J. W. Whateley, Esq., Waterloo street, 
Birmingham, from whom further information may be 
obtained. 


King Edward's School, July 22nd. 1870, 

WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTE R. 

—PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY.—The Trustees propose to ELECT a SE SOND 
PROFESSOR of NATU RAL PHLLOSOPILY, as co- 
ndjutor to Professor Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. The 
Professor will share with Dt Stewart the instruction of 
the Natural Philosophy Classes (mathematical aud 
experiment pends the conduct of the Physical Labora 
tory. Further information will be given on applica 
to the Principal, b at it is reque sted that the Trustees 
may not be addressed individually. It is hoped that 
the new Professor will be able mter on his duties 
not later than the Ist Jauuary, 1571. revenge he 
requested to send in applications, stating age, academi- 
cal zree, and general qualifications, accompanied by 
testimonials, to * The Trustees of Owens “College,” 
under cover to the Registrar, on or before the 17th of 
September next. 

J,G. GREEN WOOD, Principal. 
J. WOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


VPOYAL AGRICULTURAL 
iy COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ness the PRINCE of WALES, 




























Patron—Lis Royal Hig 
KG, 
President—His Grace the DuKs of MARLBOROUGH, 
K.G.., D.C.L. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Right Hon. T. I. Sotheron 
court 








Ducie, FLRS., BAGS, 





D.C.L. John ‘Thornhill Harrison, 

Edward Bowly, Esq. Esy. 

Principal—The Rey, JOUN CONSTABLE, M.LA,, Trin. 
Coll., Cam. 

RESIDENT PROFESSORS 
Agriculture—JOHN WridilTson, F.C.S., M.R.ALC 
Chemistr Antucr LL. Cuurcu, M.A, Lincoln Coll, 

Oxon., F.C.S. 
Assistant to Chemical Professor—EpWARD KINCH, 
Naturel History—WiILLiaM Ramsay M‘Nas, M.D., 
M.R.C.V., Edin. 
Vert rece! Surgeon—Joun <A. M'‘Bripe, Ph.D, 
M.LRLC VS. 
Mathematics and Surv ving—The PRINCIPAL, 
enatiemod AMES MILLER. 
Tho College re- » ‘us on Monday, August 15, 
nimission, application should be made 














f 


rms 0 





PRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 

) ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The next 
ANNUAL MEETING of this Asso-iation will be held 
at LIVERPOOL, commencing on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 14, 1870. 

President Elect LP ROFESSOR HUXL EY, LL.D., 
F.R.S.. F.G.S., Pr ident of the Ethnolog ciety of 

middon. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the Mecting 
should be sent to the Assistant-General Secretary, @ 
GrirFirH, Esq., M.A. Harr 

Information about Local Arrangements 
obtained from the L ] » Muni 
Liverpov! 











v. 
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LACKWOOD'S) MAGAZINE - for | ; on NORTH 
AUGUST, 1870. No. DCLVILL. Price 2s 6d. No. CLV., 
CONTENTS. 

WHO PAINTED the GREAT MURILLO de la | 1, ASSYRIAN ANNALS, BC. 681-625 

MERCED? 2. PARPAGLIA’ 3 

‘ 3. ) ( 
Nees DENE.—Part X. . BEN JONSO 
ABOUT WHAT the OLD EGYPTIANS KNEW. 5. LOTHAIR. 
The sry of a DUMB-WAITER. 6. AGRICULTURE and 
> ™! 

tA OREE 2EK MASSACRE.—From our own Commis- | 7, yo 

sioner’s Report. 8. : ‘ONTEMPORARY LITERATURI 


W. BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
RASER'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 
being No. VIIL of the New Series. Edited by J. 

A. Froup#, M.A. 


Garden, 


I 
f 
} 


BRITISII 
for JULY, is now ready. 
CONTENTS. 


3 MISSION toQUEE N ELIZABETH. 
JUARREL with SHAKESPEARE, 
Dr. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 


The CISLEITHAN CONSTI’ ae AL CRISIS. 


London: Published for Epwonston on DOUGLAS, 
by WILLIAMS and NoxGate, 


This day, price One Shilling. 





ry Ay ha bl yr , 

>) THE ART JOURNAL, 

| For AUGUST (price 2s 6.1), contains the following 

| LING ENGRAVINGS: 

| 1. The LAST of ENGLAND, after F. Madox Brown. 
2. The MARTYR of St. SEBASTIAN and his COM- 

p PANIONS, after P. Veronese. 

| 3 The LEOPARD HU NTER, from the Sculpture by 

Professor Jerichau. 

Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the 

Fine Arts, &, 

; London: Virrvutand Co., 26 Ivy lane, Pate 2rnoster row. 


t esos QUARTERLY RE Vik W, 
No. 257, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 


REVIEW, 


AGRARIAN LAWS iu | 





Henrietta street, Covent 


CONTENTS. 107 > 14ar DH 1. LORD STANHOPE’S QUEEN A E. 
SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. An TIlistorie _ TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 2 The CHURCH and the AGE. ~ 
Sketch. By William Allingham. for AUGUST, 8. Mr. DISRAELI'S LOTHALR. 
In MEMORY of be cORt og Ry ILLIERS, EARL of CONTENTS, 4+. The POLICE of LONDON. 

CLAREND( IN, XG. yo renry Reeve. The LANDLORD f the “SUN.” By Willia 5. Dr. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
The ALPS in the LASTCENTURY. By Leslie Stephen. | Gibent, Author of “De Profandia” “ Shirley 6. BATHS and BATHING-PLACES, ANCIENT 
DANIEL WEBSTE R. ANT Ilall Asylum,” &e. , . and MODERN, 

MAHOMETANISM in the LEV T. Par Chap. 12 », A Surprise. 7. The RIG-VEDA, 
GUNPOWDER and MODERN ARTILLERY & Seaton. $8. LET PER-WRITING, 
PRINCE PAUL'S BETROTITAL. A Story. . LETTE RS F > IM INDIA. the late Hon. 9. The ADMINISTRATION of the ARMY. 








ZERMATT 


Ryt 





An EARLY STROLL t 





on Emily Eden. 
. Farrar, 


W 














By 
JOHN Murnay, Albemarie street. 





















me re TT GENIUS. By the Rey. F. 3. PHL, DEATH, of SANTA MARTA. ROWDY eons’ ae 
} 4. LA FONTALNE. Mow readily (Qus Gilllinns. No, 126 
CAUSES of the WAR. 5. The WIDOW MERAND; a Story in Twelve Pic- peices dh Fn Aga sBlaghedinete 
London: LONG MANS, GREEN, and Co.,, Paternoster row. tures, r | ‘MIE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
— PS - ae | 6 DANISH HOMES and ENGLISH HOMES | AUGUST, with Illustrations by George du 
Now realy price 6d, } 7. The SEA-GULL, | Maurier and G. J. Pinwell. 
ASSELL’S MAG AZINE for AUGUST - | ef ah i ” CONTENTS. 
Containing, in addition to MAN an nd Ww Ik » rh “ibe od ae a TENAYE, A.D, sil. By AG AINST TIME. (With an Illustr ution.) 
by Wilkie Collins, and numerou . | 10 The Po! SON , ASES a Se | ap. 33. The Crows and the Eagle 
General Garibaldi on the Greek Bri yi v4 ’ Peal ox Sy Pioranse Maneyet. | Hooker in the Coufessiunal, 
Life at Oxford, House at Savoy, &c. ; | " papa - ark i= a | _ Cure or Kill. 
CASSELL, Perter, and GALPIN, Ludate hill, B.C. Richard BeNr Ley, New Burlington street. | _ Salvors and Wreckers. 
a a anh rei egies a } - - - ———— | The STORY of a DEAD MONVPOLY. 
NEW PERIODICAL.—3d 3 | “ Most readable of the Magazines.” | XIMENE. By (i. A. Simcox. 
: vi PER 0 JICATL 1 Monthiy | ‘. ' i spe = : a “a =— an 7 | SAINT HELENA. 
* UNDAY MOR N L hed iG, ae Ph y. pric ; le sae ey ustrated | Quy of the FOREST, A Story of Hungary, (With 
consisting of Original Article oe vd | vy Phiz and other Artists, and containing a s ater | ay 1 Tiuste ativn.) 
LS “Evangelical Breadth = ri r) Comnre variety of interesting reading than any other -| RE 
Thoughtful. Royal Svo, toned paper, Pa ae Pn ANTE D, a KING, An Adventure in the Realm of 
printed. ()SCEAWEEK, for AUGUST. | “Tota. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all B ellers, | | Sairu, Ever, and Co., 15 Waterloo place, 





SELECT LIBRARY. 


IND THE COUNTRY. 
AUGUST. 


MUDIL’S 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE 

See MUDIES LIBRARY CIRCULAR for 
CHEAP BOOKS, 

See MUDIES ere NCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 


n appli 





> free o ‘ation, 





ts 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
by all Subseribers to M UDIE’S 
; and (by order) from all 
Library. 


mand on Sale at 





*,* All the Books in Cireulati 
may also be obtained with the least possible de! 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, ¢ 
Booksellers and Literary Institution 





er. 


W OXFORD STREET. 


IEAPSIDE, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


City OFFIce, 4 


Limited), 


NE 


TREET, ¢ 


KING 


SSETIT'S POEMS. _ 


Mr. RO 
























Now ready, Fourth Edition, crown Svo, in an Oruamental Binding designed by the 
Author, 2s. 
“ ‘ 

POEMS. By Danre Gasrien Rosserrt. 
“This bo: kK, so eagerly locked for by those who know the author by his great 
works in painting, has now been ven to the pubilie; nor is it easy to exaggerate 
the value and importance o t! the book is complete and satisfactory from 
end to end; and in spit f th mection between one art and another, it 
is certainly to be we det rec 1: {that & master in the supremely difficult art of paint 
ing should hay apt which enable him tu dea! with the other supremely difficult 
one of poetry; ar Md to do th! + not only with the utmo h of fee ‘ling und the ught, 
also with the most complete and wnfaltering mastery over its material ; that he 

ld find in it mita is and spe A onuditions, not stambling-biocks or fetters, 




















but just so many > ple sures, 50 mue heiting ttion and imagination. La no 
poems is the spontaneous an ad habit vt inte ery “rie mot “re terand manner, which 
is the essence of poetry, more complete t in the _ tif. 

Now ready, crown Svo, iu an Ornamental Bin li ssigued for the Author, 12s, 

al aa bl > r . 1 TAY 

HE STORY of the V OLS SUNGS and 
NIBLUNGS; with Songs translated m the Elder Edda, By WILLA 
Morris and E, MAGNusson, 

“The name of the auth -on : ily Paradise’ is in itself 
enc ugh to Ww our + with ta t o this book. It is the first 
English translatic m of a far n lie Sa rt ‘romance, the original 
of which was comp t “ ny y, from floating trad 











gn Saga 'is the Icelandic 





= mi song’ Vi 
: d the 


bee 

















nm calle iliac of Northern Europe,..... 
re will thid ul lis _faitht Wand tine translation 
a thing to be eful for as a permanent 
at 
, Covent Garden 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 7 
Te SCALD: a Poem in Six Cantos. By Ronerr LD. 
Hout, Author Kynwith Elfrida,” &e. 
London: LONGMAN EEN, ‘o., Paternoster row, 
Just published, rown 8yv, price ba, cloth, nat ~ 
NO-OPERATIVE AG! IC UL tu UES : a SOLUTION of the 
LAND QUESTION, as exemy ae 1 n the History of the 5 hine Co- 
Operative Agricultural Association, county . Treland. By W. Pake, F.S.S. 
London: prmeererenense ig t ad C 0., Paternoster row. 





HE WAR.—The OBSERVER, edited by EDWARD 


T 


Pe Dit EY, The OBSERVER of to-morrow (Sunday) will contain Telegrams 
from the different Continental capitals up to 5 am. on Sunday morning, Special 









f , 
*k pum., ¢ 
received, further editions wilt be 
yents are requested to send in their 


Reports and Inte and all the rs of lay 
rn ntell and all the news of the day, A 
mntaining all Sunday morning's 


pub 


, ‘* from the Se 
Special Edition will be published at 2 0 
telegrams, and in ¢ ase later news should be 
lished in course of the afternoon, News 
orders early, 











| has he u 





NEW NOVEL, by WILKLE COLLINS. 


Second Edition, now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


r ry r . x 

A ON A N D W Il F &E, 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 

“No reader can fail to be interested, deeply interested, in the story. Mr. Collins 
's the art of fixing his reader's atteution throughout the whole of a narrative 
ue in a higher degree, perhaps, than any other English novelist, and never 
«d his art more successfully than in *Man and Wife. In conclusion, we 
strongly recommend it to our readers as a sensation novel much saperior to most 
sensation novels, nut ouly in conception, but also in execution.”"—Athen.cum, 
Fr, S. ELLIS, 353 King street, Covent Garden. 
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will be published, price 28, the AU GU ST Number of 


REVIEW. 


On Saturday, the 3vth inst., 


TPN ‘ r r 
THE FORTNIGHTLY 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
Sir THOMAS MORE on the POLITICS of TO-DAY. By Helen Taylor. 
TALES of OLD JAPAN. No, IL. The Loves of Gompachi and Komurasaki. 
A. Bi, Mitford, 

A FRAGMENT on SANDRO BOTTICELL I. 

The LIFE of TURG( Chapters L and LL. 

IN the WOODS. By George Meredith. 

The SUBJECTIVE SYNTHESIS. By Frederic Harrison. 

OUR UNCULTIVATED LANDS. (With Map.) By Captain Maxse, R.N 

ANNE FURNESS. Chapters V.to LX. By the Author of “Aunt —— 

A NOTE, By Professor Cairnes, (Trouble,” 
London : CHAPMAN and H AL L, 198 Piccadilly. 


By 


By Walter H. Pater. 
By the Editor. 





MAGAZINE, 


ls. 


MAC MILLAN’S 
No. 150, for AUGUST, price 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
VOLUTION of the NINETEENTH 





1. Professor SEELEY on * The ENGLISH RE 
CENTURY."—L y , A 
2 Mr ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW STORY, * Sir HARRY HOTSPUR of 


HUMBLETHWAITE, Chapters X 
3. *A PURITAN’S APOLOGY, 
1.“ AMMERGAU: an Idyll. 
5. * BENCLILERS ant the BAR.” 
“DIANA VERNON,” 


by Professor A. S. WILKINS, M. 


ti. 
7. “LORD CLARENDON: In Memoriam,” by A. IL 
8. “RESTITUTION,” by E. H. HICKEY. 
9, “JENNIFER, 
10 “On the RATIONAL TRE ATMENT of DRUNKARDS.” 
1. Mr. J. HW. FYFE on PREVOST PARADOL.” 
12. “ALL! QUILL FAIT ( CitAt Db.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





WET ARID EDC ATT DAT Or VRAD 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL —39™ YEAR, 
Convents OF AUGUST Pani.—Price 8d. 

The CHANNEL PASSAGI | GREAT TEABOARD SCHOOL, 

NED SPRI CINGLON's UMBRELLA, A ee eee eee LES. 
OUR DRIVE its A RHINOCERVS HUNT in the BOGOS 
SOCTII oY VERS COUNTRY 
Li: BU ROPE. In Three | aoe ROMANCE of an OLD BUREAU, 
Chay . Is the WORLD ROUND: 
CURLOSITIES of CANTON ACROSS the WALNUTS and the WINE 


Tie MONTIL: SCLENCE and ARTS. 
PUUR PLECES of OLIGINAL POETRY, 
Tale, entitled BRED in the BONE 


DETECTIVES AS THEY ARE. 
MY SHIPMATES 
And Chapters I 


Vik ROYAL 


‘I 


X. of iginal 


in OF 


MAUSOLEUM.—With the gracious permission 





of Her Majesty the QUEEN, the BULLDER of TITLS WEEK (4d, or by post 4d), 
contains:—A Large View of the Luterior of the Royal Mausvleum.—1 York street 
W.C., and all Newsmen. 
( YW ER K LAND TRUN KS ‘for INDLA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 

Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, uext door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 
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LOCKWOOD & 00.’s 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


POPULAR ee SCHOOLBOOKS. 

The attention of Schoolmasters and Principals of Colleges 
as respectfully requeste 1 to the following eminent! ly useful 
series of French Class-Books, which have enjoyed an un- 
precedented popularity, A detailed Prospectus will be sent 
on application, 

De Fivas’ New Grammar of French 
Grammars; comprising the substance of all the 
most approved French Grammars om ant, but more 
especially of the star lard work “Le Grammaire des 
Grammiaires, rnctio by the French Academy 
and the Universi ity of Ps With numerous Exer- 
cises and Examples, illustrative of every Rule. By 
Dr, V. pe Fivas, M.A, F.E.LS. Member of the 
Grammatical Society of Paris, &e. 32nd Edition, 
12mo, 3s 6d, strongly bound. KEY, 3s 6d, bound, 


De Fivas’ New Guide to Modern French 
Conversation. Isih Edition. 2s 61, half-bound. 


De Fivas, Beautes des Ecrivains Fran- 


gais. Ancions et _Wodernes: Ouvrage Clas- 
sique, i 1't ck es et des Institutions. 13th 


Edition, 12mo, 5s 6 1. le und. 
De Fivas, Introduction a la Langue 
Frangaise: on, Fables et Contes Choisis; Anec- 


dotes An v Iémorables, &c. 2st 


Edition. ‘amo 
De Fivas, Le Tresor National; or, 
ati at 

















1 





















tuide to the Tr ation of English into Frene 
Sight. #1 Edition. 12mo, 25 6d, bound. KEY, 
POPULARGERMANSCHOOLBOOKS 

* As an educationa’ riter tn th German tongue, Dr. 
a stands al th made even a distant 





appro. tu him. —BRITISH ST 


See Ger men Language in one 


Volume. Wi: 2 of 4,50) words, 8s, 
cloth. With KE Y. 19s 6d. KE y, separate, 2s 6d, 


Lebahn’s First German Course. 2s 6d. 

Lebahn’s First German Reader. 8s 64d. 

Lebahn’s German Exercises. 3s. 6d. 
KEY, 2s 6d. 

Lebahn’s Self-Instructor. 6s. 6d. 

Lebahn’s German Copy-Book. 2s 6d. 


Lebahn’s German Classics. With Notes 
and complete Vocabularies, crown 8vo, 38 6d each: 
—Egmont, Wilhelm Teil, Goetz von Berlichingen, 
Pagenstreiche, Emilia Galotti, Undine, Schmidt's 
— von Eichenfels, Selections from the German 

vets. 


The Civil Service Orthography. A 
Handy-Book of English Spelling, with ample Rules 
and carefully arrange Exercises, Adapted for the 
Use of Schools and of candidates for the Civil and 
other Services, By E.S.H.B, Feap., 2s 6d, cloth. 

[Just published. 


The Little Scholar’s First Step in the 
German Language. By Mrs. Fatck LEBALN, 
1smo, price 1s, cloth. 


The Little Scholar's First Step in 
German Reading. Containing 50 Short Moral 
Tales, &c. By Mrs. FALCK LeBAUN, 18mo, price 
Is, cloth. 


The Civil Service Geography, arranged 
espect ally for examination Candidates, tec. By the 
late LANCELOT D. SPENCE (Civil Service). Revised 
by THOMAS Gray (Board of Trade), With Six Maps. 
Second Edition, enlarged, 2s 6d, cloth. 


The Civil Service History of England : 
being a Fact-Book of English History. By F. A. 
A, Edits ragga eg dby u. A. Dobson, 
of the Bos urd of Trade. Feap., with Maps, &e 
[in prep wation. 


The Civil Service Book-Keeping. For 

ihe use re z Me ommenc ing Business, Exami- 
ty AN EXPERIENCED Book- 
:, late of WM.” 3 Ci vil Service. Price 2s, cloth. 


The Historical Pingee- Hoek: a Handy 
Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, 
Allusions, &¢.. in connection with Universal His- 
tory. By Ep. Sue troy. 2nd Edition, 2s 6d, cloth, 

The Art of Extempore Speaking. Hints 
for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. 
BAt r. ts, Viear tl and Professor at the Sor- 
bonne, &e. Tr souiels vd from the French, 4th 
Edition. Feay . Js 6d, cloth, 


Events to me Remembered in the His- 
tory of Bngiana: a Series uteresting Narra- 
tives. By CHARLES Se.py. coh dition, 2s 6d. 














Tomkins’ Postry.— —Poetry for Schools | 





and Families; or, the Beauties of English Poetry. 
By E. TOMKINS, 2 Ldition, with cons iderable ¢ addi- 
tions. Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s 6d; gilt edges, 4s, 


Mind Your H’s and Take Care of 





Your R's. Exercises for acquiring the Use and | 


Correcting the Abuse of these Cousonants. By c. W. 
SMITH. 1s, cloth, 

When to Double Your Consonants. _ See 
the WRITER'S ENCHIIRI DION ; a 1 the 
Verbs that Doubl Appin i od, est, 
ing, &c. By J.S. SCARLETT, Cl oth, price e Is. 


The Young Sidusdine. A Guide to the Art 


and the Profession of Shorthand Writing. 1s. 





LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


ON Ist AUGUST. 


The Athanasian Creed. 


By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW fer AUGUST. 





Strikes and Lock-Outs from the 
Workman’s Point of View. 
By GEORGE POTTER. 

The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
‘The Brahmo Somaj and the 
Religious Future of India. 

By the Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


College Education for Women. 
Py EMILY SHIRREFF. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


Professor Grote on Utilitarianism. 


By the Rev. J. Lt. DAVIES. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


The Moabite Stone. 


By Professor RAWLINSON. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


India under the Crown. 
By Captain L, J. TROTTER, 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


Nonconformists on Church 


Problems, 


Dy HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canter- 


bury. 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Theological, Literary, and Social, 


STRAHAN anv CO., 








56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 








———s 


15 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A Cruise in Greek Waters: with 


a Hunting Excursion in Tunis. By Cay & TOWNs- 
HEND, 2nd Life Guards. 1 yol. Syo, with INustra 
tions, 15s. 
© Captain Townshend writes a 
he has visited with good humox 
pictures of life in Algiers ar 
his narrative of bo: 
worthy of notice.”"—Atheniruin. 


A Tour Round England. By 


WALTER THORNBURY, 2 vols. post 8yo, with 
Illustrations, 24s, 











“The reader can sea il to find in this hook 
many picture w incid s and leg lary aneedotes 
alike new and onterta ning.” —l’all Mall ¢ 


Travels of a rep pmt in 7 apa 


and MANCHURIA. By vA 











Staff Surgeon, L.N. Sve, w t 
Free Bussia. By W. i epwort 
Di xX XN, ] T — 
a a te, Tun vp Ei xX. 2 vols. with 
A Ramble into Btn. By 
> Rev. G I con, 2 yois, 
ia at agcitly og w al l ps 
Wild. Lite amo 1g “the. Koords 


. with 
if a ions, 15 


Selections fr om he Prose Works 
of J DHN MILTON, with Cri 1 Remarks and 
Elucidation pained be t tev. Jaues J. G. 


GRAHAM, M.A, Oxon. 1 vol. d5vo, 12s, 


Eastern rg the Tr avels 
of THREE LADIES. AGNES Situ 
8vo, with Lilustrations, 14 


THE NEW “NOVELS. 
The Three Brothers. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, author of * Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
*Salem Chapel,” &e, 3 vols 
“The novel-reading public may look for ward to no 
small pleasure in the perusal of this lat ue of one 
of their best and favourite writers. It a a with 
bright and sparkling bits, and is full of keen observa- 
tion, as well as of a genial, kindly philosphy.”—Saturday 
Revie. 


The Vivian Romance. By 


Sir Richard. - By Hugh Neville. 
Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &c, 3 vols. 
* This book is fresh and charming."—Saf. Review. 


Arthur. By the Author of 


* Anne Dysart.” 
ill not detract from the 


“An interesting tale, whic 
‘By the 











author's previous repu 


The Heir Txpoctan = 


Author of “R 3B vols. 

The Woman's Kingdor m. By the 
ease send ites trat til, ! mn ai ig the N * w Vo ianvat 
Hurst and Blackett H 





Esther Hill's “Secret, tl 

















GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, 
rr 5 1 Balti 1, SV 
N the PIESE RV ATION of HEAL LT; 
ays explanatory th wiples to 
C ypte ‘ by those who desire t iv ia Di . &F 
et ll AN, M.D. Lond., Physician to the Royal 
Infirmary, Liverpool, &., &c, 
By the same Author, pri 
( N the | ESTORATION of IEA 
being Essay P 
Treat of many Dis i b 1 
London: H i 8, 156 t 
Now ready, Second Edition, crown Syo, price 6s, - 
MuHE HOME LIFE of SIR DAVID 
BREWSTER. By his Daughter, Mrs, GuRpOoN. 
! rON Doveias, EL I 
nd ¢ 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8 " 
HE AME R IC ANS at ILOME: Pens 
r of Ameri fen, Manners 
NSTON 1 ] 
md C Li ido 
Bee, WAR MAPS, —C! reapest 
and | all neat co 1, to 9 now 
ready, Bacor Cent eur s 
I notice 1 th, > os ( 
Bacon's Sh r Map ) icd, 1 5) 
cloth, cas Li 





JON and Co,, 127 Strand. 
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THE SEA! THE SEA! 
NOTES on YACHTS. By Epwiy Brerr. 


With an Illustration by John Brett, engraved by J. D. Cooper. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BOY'S OWN BOOK of BOATS: a 
Description of every Craft - Sails upon the Waters; and How to Make, Rig, 
and Sail Model Boats. By H. G. KiIneston. With numerous Illustrations 
by E. Weedon. Second Baltion enk: arged, feap. 8yo, 3s 6d. 


“This well-written, well-wrought book.” —Athenwum, 
a ea] sy ~ 

TWO } EARS BEFORE the MAST and 
[WENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER. An entirely New Edition of Mr. Dana’s 
ar e extended. With Notesand Revisions. Copyright Edition, feap. vo, és, 
« Remember, it was an undergraduate of Harvard University who served as a 
common seaman two years before the mast, and who wivote about the best sea book 
English language.”"—Mr. Charles Dickens at the Dinner to the Oxford and Harecard 
August 51. 


will thank Mr. R. i. Da na for an English ‘copyright edition of his 





in the 





OY 





It is a ‘personal’ narrative in every se 
rent, and bearing in every page th , 
experie? n 5 se Ait on the auth or tells us “the subsequent 
story and fate of the vessels iu which he served."—Times, 
A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB ROY 

















CANOE. By Joun MAcéG REGOR, M.A, Popular Edition, revised by the Author. 
With numerous Illustre bound faney boards, with col vl desigu. 2s 6d. 
it of displayi e from an 

is written in that one 
» hero of the tal iliustrated | 
L rsionally wy x | 

pla ul po 
al te . , 
“AG rE ALONE: a Sail in the Yaw] 
Ry Jo Author of “A Thousand Miles in the Rob 


iN Mat iMEGOR, 


1 than the aquatic a 
\ yh ‘ned become 

it to k his pastime on 
1 throug h its _ sant os oad ; 
: Rob Roy C - A 7m 





The Voy AGE 1 of the CONSTANCE : a “Tale 
lar Se By Mary Gituirs, New Edition, with 8 Ilustratious by 


Te ie ie, “'y up. 3s Ga 
FROLIC. A Holiday 


The CRUISE the 
W. H. G. Kinestox, New 


TOILERS of the SEA. sy Vicror Hveo. 
Translated by W. Moy Tuomas. Popular Edition, with Illustrated Cover 
from an original Picture by Gustave Doré. Crowa Svo, 2s 6d. [Just ready, 

The BOTTOM of the SEA. By L. Sonret. 


Translated and edited by ELtuv Rich. With 67 Llustvations. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 


SEA, and its METEOROLOGY. A New and Revised Edition, with Copious 
Index. 8v0, price 6s. 


of 


Book for Young Yachi-loving People. By 
Edition, with 4 Llustrations. Feap. cloth, 5s, 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet street. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, —At all Libraries, 
STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK-LORE. 


By J. Scorrem, M.B. [Ready this day. 


PEASANT LIFE in By L. Ltoyp, 


Author of “The Game Birds of Sweden,” &e. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. 


Times Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the 7imes. 


PRINCIPLES of COMEDY DRAMATIC 


SFFECT, By Percy FirzGeraup, Ssyo. [Just ready. 


Y READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
a New Novel. By Witi1aM 


London: 





SWEDEN. 


By the 


and 


NEW NOVELS 
The INQUISITOR 


Gitsent, Author of “ Doctor Austin’s Guests,” &c., (Ready. 
AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATIL: a Novel. By Mortry 
Farrow, Author of “No Easy Task,” &e. 3 vols. 
MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. By Tom Hoon. 
The B. ANE of a LIFE * a Novel. By Tuomas 
be ut (* The iw man gi ), Author of “Some Hiabiits and 





3 vols. 


1s of the Worl sing-Classes, 





AUSTIN PRIARS. By the Author of * George 
Geith,” City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &e. 3 vols. 

PATIENCE CAE RHY DON: a Novel. By the 
Author of “Olive Vareve,” “Simple as a Dove,” &. 3 vols, 

GWEN NDOLINE ’S HAI ‘VEST: a Novel. By the 
Au “Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 2 vols. 


HE BAR ['S and DI AMONDS : a Novel. By Miss 


ELizavetu P, RAMSAY. 3 vols. 
FEN ACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By Laycronp Cecit, 
FALSELY TRUE. By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. 3 vols. 
SMOKING FLAX: a Novel. In 1 vol, (rea. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 











Just published, 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, with Maps and Lustrations, 30s. 
PORTUGUESE and SPANISH HISTORY.—The WARS 
ef SUCCESSION of PORTUGAL and SPALN, from 1826 to 1840; with 
Résumé of the Political History of Portugal and Spain to the Present Time. By 
WILLIAM BoLLArrt, FLR.GS., Cor, Mem. Univ. Chile; Ethno. Soc. London, 
New York, &ec. 
There is very much in the book not only interesting, but highly exciting.” 








—)a ” 
London: Epwarp STANForp, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


HISTORICAL and MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Crown vo, cloth, lettered, price 10s, 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, and MILITARY GEO- 


GRAPHY. From the Seventh French Edition of Tu. LAVALLER, late Professor 






























of Military History and Statistics at the Military School of Saint-Cyr. Edited, 
with ack ul corrections, by Captain Lenpy, F.G.S., F.L.S,, &e., Director 
of the 1  Mitit ary College at Sunbury. 
from which this work is take nu was prepared by a military pro- 
f military uniries are treated with a fullness of 
, not to th riance, but to the degree in which they 
ikel ) inilitary operations.,.......No less than 
ted 1 Which is ominously represented as 
bran Holland, the Transrhenine States of 
I BI Darmstadt, and the whole of 
1 Engli rthe moment an advantage over all 
here ‘not merely a translat on of the best 
m the Coutinent ‘but a werk which is an influitely better 
irate than t hut book it ie Work, as it at present 
Is commendation at our hauds, It has been tried and approved 
i, during & long exp rience, by a far mere severe criticism than 
i ubjected iu England.” —Spectato 
a ul « jally to students of Eur in history. , and in 
x iy bee ‘uded, particu ri ir, Copious details 
Ce ral i s countries V ! nt eat batlie- 
ial ——t) ‘ L 
lon; Epwarp STA eD, 11 7 Charing Cr , 8.W, 





lex, enabling any Map to be 

consu Table ot Cr 
The FAMILY ATLAS: containing 80 Coloured Maps, 
he Useful Kuowledge Society's Series of 250 Modern and Classical 
uding the large-scale Maps of France, Prussia, Austria, and the 
British Isles; the Geographical Map of England and Wales, by Sir BR. 1, Marchi- 
son, Bart., K.C.B.; the Star Maps, by the late Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.RLS. 
and an Alphabetical Index to the Principal Places in the World. Price, hand- 


somely bov 


1 Thomb or Ledger In 
ed, without reference to the 


instantly 
yuitents, 


selec ed fr au 
Maps, and ine 


md, half-moroceo, Three Guineas. 


Loudon: Epwanp STanroro, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8. W. 





- STANFORD’? S WAR MAPS. 


1, 
Seale, 24 miles to an inch; size, 47 inches by 33. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP of CENTRAL 
EUROPE: containing all the Railways, with their Stations. The Principal 
Roads, the Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges are clearly delineated, whilst 
the scale upon which the Map is drawn renders it a distinct and usefal Map for 
Military purposes. Price, in Sheets, Coloured, 10s; Mounted ou Linen, iu 
Case, 16s, 

o 


Printed in Colours; size, 17! inches by 224. 


STANFORDS MILITARY MAP of the FRANCO- 
PRUSSLAN FRONTLER, indicating the exient of Prussia before the War of 1566, 
and her Acquisitions since that war; showing also all the States of South 
Gormany, with the Railways and F “ortifled places. Price, folded, 1s; Mounted 
in Case, 28 


” 
2. 


Printed in Colours ; size, 17} inches by 22}. 


STANFORD'S SHILLING MAP of the SEAT of WAR, 
ing the whole of FRANCE, PRUSSLA, and SPALN, showing also the 


the NEIGHBOURING and marking the PFortirtep 


embra 
TER! POWERS, 





REITORIES of 
WAS on the FRONTIERS, with all the NAVAL Derods. Price, fulded, Is.; ov, 
Mouuied iv Case, 2s Gd, 


1, 


Printed in colours ; size, 50 inches by 22. 


STANYTORD’S ENLARGED MAP of the SEAT of WAR, 
the whole of FRANCE, PRUSSIA, and SPALN, showing also the 


embracing 
f the NEIGHBOURING POWERS, and marking all the Fortirizo 


TERRITORIES « 


TOWNS on the Fronviens, and the NAVAL Depots. Price, folded, 2s.; or, 
Mounted in Case, 4s Gd. 
5. 
Seale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 46 inches by 42. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of the GREATER PART of 


El ROPE E, extending from Moscow to the Atlantic, and from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Mediterranean, distinguishing the POLITICAL DIVISIONS, 
Raiways, and Principal Roavs, Price, full! Coloured, in Sheets, £1 1s.; 


Mounted on Linen, iu Case, £1 5s.; or, on Roller, Varnished, £1 10s. 
é 


vale, 159 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 33 


PORTABLE MAP of EUROPE: Showing 
us, the RAILWAYS, the SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH, 
Mounted on Linen, in Case, 10s; or on Holler, 


STANFORD'S ° 
the latest POLIT! UNDARI 
i) y nuured aud 





. 
‘ 


Seale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 65 inches by 58. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of EUROPE. This new 
Map ot Europe shows the BOUNDARIES of all the INDEPENDENT STATES, even the 
smile st, and also the SUBPIVISIONS of the larger CONTINENTAL STATES. The 
RAILWAYS are accurately and distinctly delineated, and the Lines of Sun- 
MARINE rs LEGRAVHS inserted. The Southern Shores of the Mediterranean are 
included, sv that the Ove land Route, as far as Suez, the Egyptian Railway, &., 
muy be di stinetly traced. Coloured andl Mounted on Linen, in Moroccy Case, 
£5 13s 6d; or, on Rolier, Varela shed, ler, £6. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 aud 7 Charing cross, $.W. 
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COMPLETION 


OF 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE ORIGINAL PLANS 


ST. PAUL'S, 


OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 





A MEETING was held at the Mansion Iouse on July 13, when it was unanimously resolved that it was an incumbent duty to complete this 
great Protestant Cathedral. As the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have left to the Cathedral only a bare sufliciency for carrying on its Services, 


the only way by which this can be effected is by Voluntary Subscription: 
Tho sum of £27,000 and upwards has already been promised, the pr 


Committee feel it their duty to say that this amount represents but a sm: 


worthy of the Nation and of the Reformed Religion. They trust that 


incipal Contributors of which are mentioned in the following list, but the 
ull portion of the Sum required to render the Cathedral of our Metropolis 
Englishmen, whether living in London or the Country, in England or 


Abroad, will feel a pride in helping this important work to a triumphant conclusion, and that they will contribute according to their nieans, 


whether they be large or small. The Dean of St. Paul's, or the Secretar 
Contributions, 


ry, W. Catvert SuonE, Esq., Chapter House, St 


- Paul's, will gladly receive 





The Dean of St. Paul's ... eve ove ooo see Pa ove ve on) 0 0 
Canon Meivill .,. si ae a aul a cs es x 50 0 0 
Canon Gregory ... os ore oe” tee oa it ove — 50) 0 0 
Canon Liddon ee ee ee eo 
The Bank of En gli nd - eee as ae ise eae ie «. 1,000 0 0 

100 OO 0 


The Lord Mayor ... soe bed aa ve on “te ete ote 


2.000 0 0 





Grocers’ Company ve ov oy ane sae oa one oe 
Octavius Coope, Esq. .1. ico sen ee wee eee, tee 1,000 0 0 
Leafand Sons... ses ine _ ine oon ose ove oe 1,000 0 0 
Antony Gibbs and Co. ... sh oe = = ne ie 1000 0 0 
Alfred Gurney, Esq. (Messrs, Gib)s)... = i ae “ie i Go 0 0 
Antony Gibbs, Esq. (Messrs. Gibbs) 0 cease eee eee 
Offertory, St Paul's (Lay Helpers), May 3)... ree rm (ve pee 6 010 
Charles Buxton, Exq., M.P. ove eee ove ove ove oe ove Wo 0 0 
Rey. Charlton Lane (in two years) ... = a ve ane one 210 «0 
COR ee Ges ask, Bae ese ya 2500 0 
Longmans and C sa ‘ies we an sd si ve re 500 0 0 
John Walter, Esq. MiP. n,m O 


Messrs. W. H. Sm MOD ses ae kee, oa ake; | 


















W. H. Smith, Esq., M.-P... ous ose lo 0 0 
John Murray, Es: Se ee ae ee ee ee 
Rev. T. Randol; ph, Prebend ia et! “se Saige. xt, a coe RD 
Rev. W. Scott... ° ‘ de an oe wes $8 oss 1 0 60 
Rev. J. V. Povah, Mino wr Canon aa Sita she — pon =e Wo 0 0 
Rev. W. H. Milman, Minor Canon .., eee ast oes ine = 16) 0 0 
George Richmond, Esq., R.A. ... we ove éen owe ove oes Wo 0 0 
Wynn Ellis, E aa eo son ive at = sie ie 259 0 0 
Joshua W, Butt rth, Esq., F.S.A. et ove wes on soe 1) 0 0 
MIMI EIG,. ki es iw ess tee eee. SE OD 
Messrs. Hoare, by Mr. Butterworth ... sup oa cos ose oes ow 0 0 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone .., Gas pas ae a on dee MW) 0 0 
Bishop of London... ove ooo ose oat one ae ose eve loo 0 0 
Bishop Sumner ... ine en eon ose pa ous wih ae 40 0 0 
Messrs, Glyn, Mills, & Co, (conditional on £100,099 being raised by 

NONE DE COTO cer eae ads ee ey we, tee EOD 
Dew cee mk a ke 
F. C. Penrose, Es “q., MLA, (sur veyor to the Fabri 0 0 ” 
Rev. Arthur Seatinene. Prebendary ... ome sag pon ae A nw) 0 0 
Rev. J. W. Bellamy, Prebendary “a me P= nS as a 210 0] 
Messrs. Few and (Co... ose a ans son wer dine ae 10 0 0 
Mercers’ Company se ove ie ons ti ose eos oe «1,000 0 0 
E. Howley Palmer, Esq... ose eve ove os eee ose at 0 0 
Messrs. Twining, by Mr. Butterworth _ aa oe, 10 0 0 
CORE DENO EOR i cs ass tte atte ts OO OO 
Charles Henfrey, Esq. ... one oat aa mot oxé an 5210 0 
OUNCE cis ases axe wd ctse: ae” ees, cae BO eS 
Sir James Matheson, Bart. eee =e ase awa ie ce — Ww 10 0 
Sir Walter James, Dart... iw ie ad oa xen ave en ay 0 0 
J. W. Thrapp, Esq Sateen Wiese: aids a ae 1 0 0 
Rev. R. G. Baker, Prebeudary ... os ja ‘int si om rs WW 0 0 
Philip Cuzenoye, Baa. rib distata!” ap Sl Oe Ak Mia nn 0 0 
Lord Eversley ~ sas eas in ooo ses ee eve eee 100 0 6 
Maryuis of Exeter a soe ove we és a oes — 20 0 
Mc s. Copestake, M andCo, .. aes ee 15 0 0 
George Gilbert Scott, Esq., R.A. ne ene aii ae ate loo 0 0 
Lord Overstone .., ove ese eve oes one ose eee soe a) OO 0 


A. J. B. Beresford Hope 





H. P. Gates, Esq, by the Doatie ese aes 
Earl Russell ( 














impson, Minor Canon, f hurch Plate... eae lwo 0 0 
in three ye 199 O ¢ 
Tr, ES... . * * lo lo 0 

J.G, Hubbard, Esq. on eee eos ose ws _— ous eee 20 0 OF 
Edward Bilke, Esq, eve eee oes soe ia wie ate eos 15 0 0 
John Bilke, Esq. ... _ ses one ese eee ose ove one 15 0 0 
Thomas Hall, } ! i ar Of 
Messrs, G 2 0 0 
Messrs, Chi ‘ ° és 9 0 0 
Edmund Hod; rw N ve > 09 0 
Mr. Alderman Stor Be . Pn mo OO 
Christopher Hodgson, Esq... ove soe ove ove eee eee wo 0 0 
John Liddon, Esq ove ese ane ae ion wish ove eee 20 0 «0 
Messrs, ¢ ses ave oes ; 0 0 
Messrs. Clowe sd Sons ea one a _— ont coe yen 1 0 0 


Sir Dudley C. Majoribinks, Bart. noe ave owe vee ove oe 315 0 0 
Sydney Smnirice 7 ) Soe ove ove vee ove ove 2100 
Sumuel Morley, a M.P., per Rev. J y. Povah ... jag a a 100 0 0 











.B. Lee, Esq. Gay et Hak ages ee) 0 0 0 
ss ssrs. Daniel T: aylor and Sons ““ ove win oes ioe oo * 10 00 
Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co. ... ere eee vee one eve eee 100 0 0 
JLG, “Talbot, Esq., M.P. ... roe wae on > ‘ ° >» 0 0 
Thomas Brassey, Esq. ... oe eas iu ave ont 0 0 0 





Henry Tritton, E ‘hee 


Messrs, Eyre and Mt ottiswo. ite ane eee ove eee s9 one 29 0 0 

















Messrs. Dickinson ose ove eve , ° 10 0 0 
Right Hou. Gathorne Hardy iy one oes ae an —_ _— 200 0 0 
R.S. Mansel, Esqy., by the Dean ese ioe vee ons <a eee 10 0 0 
Re vy. Dr. Cox ee a 2 0 0 
Mc rs. Ba greg aoe oe nih oes ces oe ow. 1000 00 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq., D.C.L., F.RS.  ... one cas — aon at 105 0 O 
Messrs. Smith and Co., ~esdoies street oe eee eee ave ace 5210 0 


ys, Esq., Rugby _ nih ane _ ose =_ 23 0 0 
. by Rey. C, Mackenzie, Prebendary .., a8 vos 55 0 


Leonard Burr 
W. Liddiard, 






John Curtis, Es xy Rev. C. Mackenzie, Prebend: ° Wl 06 
W, Jone oyd * ‘ 100 06 O 
Sam, W. Cawston, Esq. ... win wey een ios sae ose eos ny 0 9 
John Gough Nichols, Esq., PS.A. sre oe ove pan im 50 0 8 
Rev. James Fraser ae abe = ons 5 5 0 
J. Wf. Morley, Esq, are aie sia eee ‘ide Pon ose one 5 0 0 
Collected at Mansion House... ose eve ove om ose os 31019 
Peter Reid, Esq. ... ° oo eee S210 0 
J. A. Pearson, sq . ° . . - > 3 0 




















Sampson Low and Co. ... ae anes see ae ose 55 0 
George T. Clark, Esq. ... ooo ess ro ove sue ose ° lw 0 O 
C. ose eee eee see ase eee 10 0 
R. B. Litchfield, E. S]> ove ove eee ove eos oe ove 5 09 
Ricl isg., per Rev. W. Scott. oa ine im siete _ 50 0 0 
Messrs. Clay, Suns, and Taylor, per « ditt ) 0 0 
Rev. J. Moon! house we ese sow ose ooo ose oes eas i090 0 0 
George Fournier, Esq. ... ove eee 10 0 0 
Marquis of Westminster aes we ‘as om se owe = 00 «0 O 
Rey. C, A. Belli, Precentor eee ove ove ove ove ese ove m0 0 0 

| W. Cunliffe Brooks, Esq., MP. an ooe ose 100 0 0 
Messrs. Spalding and Hodge Ps r Mr. Murra DY save ove ove ove 100 0 0 
J. P. Heywood, Esq., per Mr. G. Richmond... eve ene aoe one 500 0 8 
Lord John Manuers ose ove ove ose eee ase eee ove 10 0 0 
Delta... on eee ove ove ove eee ons ove ne 2 0 0 
William Prowse, Esq., per Mr. Penrose aa soe wus en 
Messrs. Powell, Thompson, and Groom . . . sa 21 00 
eee ove ° o o wos 

ove ° ° ° . eve 5 0 0 

° ove 5 0 0 

| B. B. Cabbell, Esq. a ae Se 100 0 o 
ly Sra eg Esq... ‘ oss ave one ove one = lw 0 0 
a J + — Prebe ndary.. ‘ia <n ite wee nm one 2 0 0 

. IL. Wy as Ries oe ove ose ove ove = one one ny 0 0 
me Daa ‘ VOTE ee ose oon ose oe one ove 1010 0 
Wm. Glads tune, Esq. ee ‘ ° e 21 0 0 
H.R Freshih sid, b Sif ove . ° . 1 0 0 
Kiev. G. Aylitfe Poole... ove eee see 5 09 0 
A. Tetgen, Esq., per Pareles po Ci sins ee wag — ie 5 5 0 
Chas. Baring Young, Esq., per Williams, Deacon, and Co. oon vee 5) 0 0 


| F.Chattleld, Esq... ose 
| C. H. Bousilield, Esq., 


nted Window 






| Rev. Dr. Dyne, Pre asthe ve see ove vee ose ene 
| Rev. Dr, Hessey, Prebendary. ... is _ — ove 2 lo O 
Sir Curtis Lampton, Bart. eee set one sue san 100 0 0 
| George Sq oe ose oe eee oy 1 0 0 
SWANN. see - . owe as ~ wis im 5 0 0 
»wlem and Co., per Joshua W. Butterworth, Es 4. 21 0 0 
house, oe os “ 10 0 0 
lumphry, Pr bendat Ry: oas one ove ooo 21 0 0 
ley Fortescuo, MP. 11. ose ane wee wee rte 2 0 0 
Seott and Cy ve on ive oie sas oe 315 0 8 
1d, Probondary. on aor Ww) 0 0 
. per Joshua W. Butterworth, bsq. .. ove 25 0 0 
; a wl 0 
3. 1, Prebendary. jon ves oe vA 535 90 








Subscriptions may be paid to the Bank of England, to the account 








to Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Barnetts, Ilvare, and Co.; Glyn, Mills, 
and Co.; Williams, Deacon, and Co.; 
Co.; also to the Honorary Secretaries, Rey. W. Scott and 
at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s Churchyard; also to Sa srs. Parsons, 
Cambridge. 


3 
wa 


Messrs. Hoare; Messrs. Go ling 


. Penrose, 
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